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NAF PRESIDENT B. A. HODAPP: “Our concept of 


unity in industrial management has been tested and 
proven... 


ee _ 
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Vow they ge foe Ciyiiifled / 


A wonderful new “sweetness” to the whole 
feel of the car — from driving through a con- 


Ti like nothing we've ever seen before — 
stant cushion of oil... 


this wave of raves for Dynaflow Drive.* 
Ladies love it. Men marvel at it. Skeptics 
praise it. Even outside engineers come right 
out and say: “Buick’s really got something 


there!” 


And true simplicity of operation — from the 
easy one-two of setting a lever and pressing 
the gas treadle, with no clutch pedal to push 
: and no gears to shift. 

You learn the reasons for the raves in your - 

first few miles behind the wheel of a Dynaflow 
Roadmaster. 


You stop by pressing the brake pedal — go 
again by feeding gas. And not another blessed 
7 thing to do, normally, with this blissful drive 
Vite: smoothness from standing start to WP rer steer, of oa and flick the lever 
cruising speed — thanks to a brand-new way when you park or back up. 


of transferring power from engine to rear B . ; 
wheels... ut be skeptical of all this — until you've 
Swift and silky acceleration in one unbroken aa Ces Seong ReneS Far youn. 
Niagara of power — from the fluent surge of 
flowing oil which replaces both the usual 
clutch and the usual forward gears... 


Your Buick dealer will do his best to arrange 
that sampling. Then you'll see how fast you'll 
want to get an order in! 


*You get Dynaflow Drive, at extra cost, on Roadmasters only. 





White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra cost. 


BUICK alone has all these features 
¢ DYNAFLOW DRIVE (Roadmaster Series) © TAPER-THRU STYLING (Super and Roadmaster) 


@® ROAD-RITE BALANCE * DUOMATIC SPARK ADVANCE ¢ HI-POISED FIREBALL POWER ® SOUND-SORBER 
©@ FLEX-FIT OIL RINGS ¢ RIGID TORQUE-TUBE ¢ SAFETY-RIDE RIMS ® VIBRA-SHIELDED RIDE e TEN SMART MODELS 
Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT a 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


® QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 
TOP LINING (Super and Roadmaster 
¢ BODY BY FISHER 

















Precision engineering, for example, like that of the Maytag washer! 
It’s like a fine watch, yet surprisingly simple and sturdy. Func- 
tional . . . with the kind of mechanical perfection that does a man’s 
| heart good. 
| | Women don’t know why that Gyratator action washes extra-fast 
| | and extra-clean. Or why that exclusive Roller Water Remover is so 
= | efficient. Or why the Maytag is so trouble-free and dependable in 
every way. But you can see why. You’ll understand, too, why well 
N ' over five million Maytags have been sold—far more than any other 
- washer. 


“ ... far more than any other.” 
; And the Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range! You’ve never seen such 
construction, mechanism—or results! Cooks as a _ conventional 
range, or automatically by the never-equalled Dutch Oven principle. 
Set the control and a whole meal cooks without further attention. 
Even with nobody home! Gas burns but a fraction of the cooking 
period . . . shuts off automatically at the proper time . . . cooking is 
finished by stored-up heat in the heavily insulated oven. 
You’ll lead the cheering for the marvelous results . . . the supreme, 
flavorful excellence of Dutch Oven cookery! 
While your wife raves about the ease of cleaning, gas-saving and 
kitchen coolness, you’ll appreciate the engineering that makes them 
= possible. The way the top and its burner bowls are made in one piece 
by 300 ton presses. The super-sized, one-piece oven, insulated with 
40 pounds of rock wool. And the fact that this is the only range that 
automatically turns off the gas and keeps on cooking! 





“_.. turns off gas and keeps on cooking.” 


The Maytag Home Freezer also gets into your department. Your 
practical mind will approve the way it’s designed to fit right in the 
kitchen, serving also as a kitchen table. The self-sealing lid, so tight 
that it needs no lock. The super-insulation . . . 444 inches of semi- 
rigid spun glass on all sides. 

Net capacity, 6 cubic feet . . . 300 pounds of meat or 240 pounds 
of meat, fruit and vegetables. 

You’re the one who’ll buy that quarter of beef at a saving and 





a stow it right where it’s handiest. Probably pack in some of the ducks 
and pheasants you shoot this fall, too. In many ways this unique 
HER f ‘ a 

Maytag Home Freezer will add to your joy of living. 
days 





*... will add to your joy of living.” 





Tell your wife: “After all, this is my home, too, and THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


I’m interested in making it better to live in. Get your 
hat. We’re going to visit the Maytag dealer for a very NEWTON, IOWA 
interesting tour of inspection!”’ Maytag Management Club—N. A. F. Affiliate 
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Let’s Keep Moving 





One important thing for all of us to remember is not where 





we stand—but which way are we moving. 





Let’s keep America moving forward—producing more for 


lower prices. 


Let’s not slow down America by producing less for higher 
prices. This can only mean prices beyond America’s wide- 


spread ability to buy. 


Everyone benefits when all goods are being produced in 
abundance. We have the raw materials—manpower—and 
the demand for full production. Let’s go to work and keep 


working. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Another Chrysler First... 
The Safety Level-Ride 


Watch the way a Chrysler glides along a rutted road . . . or better still, try the 
wonderful new Safety Level-Ride yourself. Then you’ll know why Chrysler owners 
keep talking about the good things you get first from Chrysler. The Safety Level- 
Ride with its amazing cat-footed stability, its incredible smoothness, its new kind 
of super car-control ranks high among the great engineering “firsts”? by Chrysler. 
It’s one of the exciting reasons why you’ll find it more fun, more satisfying to 
own a Chrysler. And don’t forget—you can’t beat Chrysler service either! Every 
dealer says: “We aim to take care of our own with Chrysler-Plymouth service 
that matches Chrysler-Plymouth engineering”’. 


Te Bewulfel Riysler 


WITH HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED 
TRANSMISSION AND gyrol FLUID DRIVE 
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Gur Contributors 


Mr. Fred Maytag II, president of 
The Maytag Company, believes the 
NAF is important in keeping America 
free—analyzes its activities for infor- 
mation of both junior and senior man- 
agement. Honored at the NAF Phila- 
delphia Convention for outstanding 
service to this association, his biogra- 
phy will be presented in the forthcom- 
ing December issue. 


Mr. Charles M. White, president of 
Republic Steel Corporation, points the 
way for “Tomorrow’s Industrial Exec- 
utives.”” 

Born in mcuntainous Oakland (Mary- 
land), he attended school in Hutton— 
graduated from Maryland University 
(mechanical engineering). 

Lumberman, tanner, telephone line- 
man, railroad construction worker, his 
frst steel job (machinist helper) was 
with American Bridge Company in 
1913. Two years found him superin- 
tendent. Thus began his association 
with Jones & Laughlin which found 
him in various operating capacities 
such as in 1927, assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Aliquippa Works 
of which he became general superin- 
tendent two years later. 

In 1930 he went with Republic—as- 
sistant vice president and in 1935 vice 
president in charge of operations. In 





Leo eweteer 


1945 he became president of Republic. 


Dr. Robert M. Bowie, Manager of 
Physics Laboratories, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., gives us an insight into 
the near future in certain scientific 
fields and leaves us a challenge as 
management men. 

Dr. Bowie, a native of Table Rock, 
Nebraska, was graduated from Iowa 
State College where he received the 
Bachelors’ Degree in chemistry—for 
his graduate work there he was 
awarded degrees of Master of Science 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Honors include Fellow Member In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers, Member 
American Physical Society; Pi Mu Ep- 
sion (mathematics), Phi Lambda Up- 
sion (chemistry), Phi Kappa Phi 


| (scholastic), and Sigma Xi (research), 


all honorary. 

He has served on many important 
committees of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers including: Admissions, Board 
of Editors, Papers Review, Nuclear 


+ Studies, Papers Procurement, National 








t 


NAGE | 





| Electronics Conference, and Research. 


Dr. Bowie joined Sylvania in 1933 
since which time his assignments have 
been many and varied. Most signifi- 
cant perhaps were those beginning in 
1941 when he and his staff were en- 
gaged in important war research. Pat- 
ents issued to him cover cathode ray 
tube design, radio tube design, welding 
circuits and others. 

Married and the father of two chil- 


| dren, he resides with his family at 
i Manhasset, N. Y. 


Mr. Lewis M. Smith, vice president 
(Continued on page 47) 
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HE spotlight shifts. Foreman liti- 

gation rather than foreman legis- 
lation temporarily is of paramount in- 
terest. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals rather than Congress has 
provided the latest development. 

On August 16, the Sixth Circuit 
Court rendered its decision in the case 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
against Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Company. This decision is impor- 
tant to all supervisors, and indeed to 
industry as a whole. In its decision, the 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
that section of the “Taft-Hartley” Act 
relating to foremen and supervisors. 

How did this case arise, and what is 
its significance? The case was started 
while the original Wagner Act was the 
law of the land, and before the “Taft- 
Hartley” Act was passed. It was brought 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
against the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company on the complaint of 
the Foremen’s Association of America. 
This union of foremen attempted to 
force the company to stop opposing the 
unionization of its foremen. The case 
went to the United States Supreme 
Court under the original Wagner Act. 

In the meantime, however, on Aug- 
ust 22, 1947, the “Taft-Hartley” Act be- 
came effective. At the request of the 
company, the Supreme Court returned 
the case to the Circuit Court for the 
further order of that court in confor- 
mity with the new law. 

This is the first case in which a 
direct attack has been made on the 
constitutionality of the section relating 
to foremen and supervisors. The Fore- 
men’s Association of America con- 
tended that the section of the “Taft- 
Hartley” Act relating to supervisors 
deprived a foreman of rights guaran- 
teed to him under the Constitution. If 
this contention had been upheld by the 
court, the section would be null and 
void and of no effect. The decision of 
the Circuit Court therefore was ex- 
tremely important. 

Stripped of all legal ianguage and 
reduced to its essence, the decision of 
the court upheld the constitutionality 
of this section of the act in every par- 
ticular. 

The court in effect said that no one’s 
constitutional rights were invaded by 
this section, and that a company may 
oppose the unionization of its foremen; 
that a company is within its rights to 
do so and it is not guilty of any illegal 
or unconstitutional act in so doing. 


By 
Harry P. Jeffrey 
NAF 


Legal Counsel 





The court quoted a statement from 
an earlier decision to the effect that 
“trade union history shows that fore- 
men were the arms and legs of man- 
agement in executing labor policies.” 

The decision of the court points out 
that the new law does not forbid the 
unionization of foremen, but on the 
contrary specifically recognizes it. All 
it does is to remove supervisors as de- 
fined in the Act from the special rights 
and privileges created by the Wagner 
Act. 

It is interesting to note that the at- 
torneys for the foremen’s union at- 
tempted a unique construction of the 
definition of a supervisor as set forth 
in the “Taft-Hartley” Act. The defini- 
tion reads “Any individual having au- 
thority in the interest of the employer 
to hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, re- 
call, promote, discharge, assign, reward 
or discipline, etc.” The attorneys for 
the union argued that in order to qual- 
ify under the Act, any foreman must 
have not one but all of the powers 
specified in the definition. The court 
quickly disposed of this contention by 
stating that the language used meant 
exactly what it said, and, that if Con- 
gress had intended all of these powers 
to be exercised by any one individual, 
it would have been a simple matter to 
use the word “and” instead of “or”. 
Obviously the definition contended for 
by the attorneys for the union would 
have eliminated practically all foremen 
in American industry from this section 
of the law, and would have served to 
nullify the legislation. 

It is impossible to state definitely at 
this time what future step will be 
taken. The foremen’s union has the 
right to attempt to carry the case back 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
Under the rules, such action must be 
taken on or before November 16 of this 
year. Apparently an attempt will be 
made to have the Supreme Court pass 
upon this constitutional question. If 

(Continued Page 20) 
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fone and style 


HERE always must be a strong mo. 
tivating force in organizations suct 


in this new popular - priced as The National Association of Fore. The 





men. Such an influence is well pro. 


FM-AM radio-phonograph = Siccea”presiaent.B. “A. “Hodane. 
NS ' 


fact, his devotion to NAF service, in A st 
addition to the responsibilities as hea 
of his own company and numeroy; 
community activities, has been so in. 
tense that he has been critically ill for 
many weeks and is only recently ex- 
periencing a satisfactory recovery and Higt 
able to be home from the hospital. 






“Bernie” as he is known throughout 
NAF, is now serving his third year a 
president of NAF. He previously served 
as executive vice president for three 
terms and in charge of Zone C, Mid- Opp: 
western States division of NAF. 4 
past president of the Foremen’s Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, he guided that club 
to the NAF National Achievement 
Award during his time. ; 




















Before attending Ohio State Univer- 
sity Law School, Mr. Hodapp had been 
graduated from Aquinas College. He 
has fully exemplified his belief in self 
improvemeuit by also completing corre- 
spondence courses and several indus- 
trial training programs. 


Com 


Starting as a saw maker’s appren- 
tice, he demonstrated quite early his 
qualifications for managerial functions 
and progressed rapidly to the position 
of superintendent in a Midwestern saw Low 
company. He helped establish the 
Peerless Saw Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, of which he is the president. His 
plant is filled with evidences of his 
mechanical resourcefulness in design- 
ing tools and equipment. 


MODEL 9-204... Gives you every worth- 


while advancement for true-to-life 


so ew epmartentemars = 


performance from radio and records. 
Features deluxe automatic record Sensitive to the problems faced by 
foremen and other management men in 
their efforts to function successfully as 
a vital part of American industry, he 


changer, exclusive Floating Jewel + Tone 


System and powerful FM and AM radio. 





has ever championed the cause of the 
ee . united management team and _ the 
Precision engineered throughout. Au- Fiesting rl Amasiomn eummeliiive equhtun, Te 
thentic 18th Century styling in selected aceaad — NAF has faced difficult and seemingly 
alta The floating Jewelt floats insoluble problems, he has _ always 
American walnut. Ask your Crosley gently on sides of record searched for the “how it can be done”, 
. ’ grooves; can't dig in and instead of delaying with deliberations 

dealer for a demonstration . . . buy on scratch like ordinary needles. on “why it cannot be done.” 

é Permanent, foolproof, noneedies 

. ' to change. Tenacious and sincere, “Bernie” has 
easy terms: friends everywhere throughout the 





U.S.A. And all of them are “pulling 
for continued progress in his present 
convalescence. 





Division— Z¥EO Manufacturing Corp. *® 
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The aims of a company and its workers 


are exactly the same 
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well pr.) The workman wants The company wants 
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Japp. hh 
a ice, i A steady job Steady (in fact growing) employment because 
numeroy; that indicates growing demand on which a 
2N so in- 
lly ill fo company depends for success. 
ently ex. 
es ani} High wages High wages (so long as they are earned) because 
pital. f P ° “—" P 
fal that is proof the management is competitive with 
roughout § J 
i year a | or better than other management in the area. 
ly served ' 
for th ‘ . ‘i : 
Cc. Mic. | Opportunity for a better job Opportunity for its workmen to progress, for 
NAF. Af that is proof the company is growing. To 
S Club a | P pany is g & P 
ol , ° 
hat ca | management’s greatest problem is to find men 
levement J capable of greater and greater responsibilities. 
Bary Comfortable, safe working conditions Comfortable, safe working conditions because 
? He any intelligent management knows that without 
f in self , 
g corre. them they won’t get good workmen. And 
1 indus- management wants such conditions, too, because 
“a most management consists of decent men who 
ren- . 
arly his want decent things for decent people. 
‘unctions 
position ; ; 
ete le Lower prices for what he buys Lower prices, because only as a company can 
re the provide better and better products at lower and 
»lumbus, ‘ ; : 
ent. His lower prices can it hope to compete, stay in 
} ot business, and grow. 
design- 
aced by 
t men in ; 
sfully as OO many people have been telling 
” you that your interests and your 
nd_ the | company’s are opposed. Next time you 
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aun hear that, ask yourself what the man who 
— says it has to gain by causing conflict. 
e done”, Ff 
erations You'll be surprised. 
- ’ WARNER Actually you and your company are in 
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ut the : : : & the same boat, anxious for the same things. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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OLOR FACTS every foreman should know! ks 


the role 
Foreme 
BE a knowledge of metals, machines and leading causes of fatigue and lowered efficiency. aoa 

methods, today’s skilled shopman must know COLOR DYNAMICS also makes use of morale- a, 
how to use color to turn out better production. building colors to promote cheerfulness and re- aa: 
By using Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS he will strain mental depression. Safety colors reduce table 17 
be able to focus an operator’s attention more accident hazards. ment w 
closely on his task. Use of proper focal colors will Write Today for a free copy of our book which men pl 
separate working parts from stationary parts of explains how to use this new painting system. ment o: 
the machine and from the materials being worked Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Paint Division, member 
on. This reduces eye travel which is one of the Department FO-9, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. agemen 
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NAF’S ROLE IN KEEPING AMERICA FREE 


lowa's Maytag: "To my 
way of thinking slavery is 
slavery, whether imposed 
from within or without.” 


N INTRODUCING me Mr. Monroe 

has mentioned my extracurricular 
activity as a politician. I cannot refrain 
from making the observation that we 
would come much closer to having the 
kind of government you and I want if 
more business men, instead of sitting 
in their swivel chairs and damning the 
politicians, would offer their own serv- 
ices as I have done, to get in there and 
do something personally about achiev- 
ing good government. 


It isn’t necessary that you run for 
congress or governor, or even for your 
state legislature. There is plenty of 
rom for good men in politics at all 
levels, from precinct committeeman to 
The Presidency. If every member of 
this audience could develop half the 
interest in politics that he now has in 
his favorite hobby, the effect on our 
government would be wonderful. If you 
want to do something about it per- 
sonally, get acquainted with your local 
party leaders when you get home and 
become an active party worker—what- 
ever your party may be. You will find 
it one of the most interesting and satis- 
fying experiences you have ever had 
and, what’s more, you will be doing 
something personally about achieving 
the kind of government you want. 


Mr. Bathurst has asked me to discuss 
the role of The National Association of 
Foremen in keeping America Free. It 
isa most timely topic in an appropriate 
setting. Philadelphia is steeped in the 
traditions of those brave and farsighted 
men who sat around the conference 
table 172 years ago to sign the docu- 
ment which set America free. Those 
men pledged their lives to the fulfill- 
ment of a great ideal. You and I, as 
members of American industrial man- 
agement, are devoting our lives to the 
perpetuation of that ideal. The National 
Association of Foremen, by its philoso- 
phy and objectives, is helping us to 
achieve our purpose. 


When measured in terms of the his- 
tory of civilization, or even in terms of 
the span of a human life, the years 
which have passed since the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence 
are but a very short period. Yet it has 
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“No Past Or Present Asso- 
ciated Group Has A Greater 
Opportunity For Accomplish- 
ing A Worthwhile Purpose 
Than Has The National Asso- 





been the most fruitful period in the 
history of this planet. America has 
grown from thirteen struggling, quar- 
reling colonies to the greatest, richest, 
most powerful nation on earth. 

This is not alone because we are 
endowed with more than our share of 
natural resources—although we are in- 
deed fortunate in that respect. It is not 
alone because of our favorable climate. 
It is not because we are inherently a 
superior race of people—we who are 
the melting pot for all the world’s races 
and cultures. 


No—it is because we are devoted, and 
have been from the very inception of 
our nation, to the ideals of individual 
liberty, equality of opportunity and 
freedom of enterprise. In this vast land 
of ours, for perhaps the first time, man 
has been given a full opportunity to 
develop his natural talents, unfettered 
by artificial barriers and governed only 
by rules of our own creation, based on 
fundamental moral law. 


Whatever may be the shortcomings 
of our system of government and of our 
economy—and I am not one to say 
that this is the best of all possible 
societies in the best of all possible 
worlds—it is indisputably true that we 
have provided the richest life that has 
ever come to any civilization. American 
industry has contributed immeasurably 
to this accomplishment by producing 
more and better goods, at lower cost 
in terms of human effort, and dis- 
tributing them more equitably among 
all our people than in any other land 
in the history of this globe. 


What About The High Cost of Living? 


Of course we all complain about the 
high cost of living. I note, for instance, 
that Coca Cola now sells for 15 cents 
at Convention Hall! A friend of mine 
who is in the construction business tells 
about the young couple who called on 
him to see about buying a house. When 
they learned how much it would cost 
they were astonished, so my friend 
gave them a short explanation of in- 
flation—about high prices and high 
wages. After he had finished the lady 
was quiet for a moment and then very 


ciation of Foremen.” 


By Fred Maytag." President 
The Maytag Company 


thoughtfully she said, “My isn’t it a 
shame that we couldn’t have had this 
inflation when prices were lower.” 


Notwithstanding the current situa- 
tion, it is still true that the things we 
buy cost less in terms of human effort 
than anywhere else in the world. The 
average American worker can earn a 
quart of milk in ten minutes; in Russia 
it takes an hour and eighteen minutes 
The American worker earns a loaf of 
bread in seven minutes against an hour 
and ten minutes in Russia. Our average 
worker can earn a double-breasted wool 
suit in 28 hours. In Russia it takes 580 
hours. 

Then how about shortages? Some of 
us are still having a little trouble get- 
ting all of the things we want and can 
pay for, such as that new automobile 
which may have been on order for a 
good many months. But actually, we 
don’t know what shortages are. Even 
during the worst days of the war, when 
everything was scarce and many things 
were rationed, we were better off than 
people in other nations during their 
periods of greatest prosperity. 

And what made all this possible? 
American industry operating under the 
free enterprise system. 

And who directs this vast system 
which has performed these miracles? 
You and I do! We are management. 
We are the people who direct our in- 
dustrial organization. We have reason 
to throw out our chests with pride in 
contemplation of the miracles ,we have 
performed. 

Some long forgotten chronicler of the 
building of the great St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London tells the story of visit- 
ing the site during the period of con- 
struction, and interviewing a number 
of the workmen. He asked each of them 
what he was doing. Each in turn re- 
plied that he was a stone mason, a 
carpenter, a painter, etc., until one man 
who was hammering away at a block 
of stone with a chisel and maul, turned 
and with a gleam of pride in his eyes 
said, “I am helping Sir Christopher 
Wren build a great cathedral.” 

So it is with us. We are not just 
running machine shops, foundries, 
steel mills, or other factories; we are 
not just bossing other people. We are 
taking part in a far greater drama. We 
*Before 25th Annual Convention of The National 


Association of Foremen, Philadelphia, September 
23-25, 1948 . . . Summarized. 





are directing the production of goods 
for all mankind and in the process we 
are helping to keep America free. 


The Conflict 


Our present position is not without 
its perils. Our greatness is not without 
its hazards, our richness without its 
dangers nor our vast power without 
its responsibilities. 

You and I, as members of American 
industrial management, are challenged 
today as we never have been before. 
Our entire American system is under 
persistent and continuing attack both 
from without and within. At long last 
we have come to recognize that our 
attackers are in deadly earnest. It is 
not merely an academic debate between 


cal crackpots who would have us trade 
our birthright for the promise of an 
unattainable utopia. I have never been 
able to understand the mental process 
of the opportunist who would have us 
believe that political and economic 
slavery are unobjectionable if we im- 
pose them upon ourselves. To my way 
of thinking slavery is slavery, whether 
imposed from within or without. 

You and I have more than a theo- 
retical stake in this struggle. We have 
a very real personal interest in suc- 
cessfully meeting the challenge. We 
would be among the first to be 
liquidated by a totalitarian police state. 

In what respect is management 
challenged by this growing conflict? 
We are challenged to increase produc- 
tion at an unprecedented rate, to sell 





Vice President John Wood, on behalf of the NAF, honors Mr. Maytag by inform- 
ing him that he has been selected for the NAF Honor Roll—"appreciation to those 
men who have given unselfishly of their time, energies and abilities in meritorious 
service to this organization.” 


the merits of two philosophies. Rather. 
we are engaged in a life or death 
struggle between the two diametrically 
opposed, fundamentally irreconcilable 
systems of living. No matter what form 
the conflicts may ultimately take, it is 
real, it is fundamental, it is unavoid- 
able, and we can’t make it go away by 
hiding our heads in the sand. 

From without, cur system is under 
attack by a nation which has already 
gained control over the governments 
of some sixteen other nations. By 
her own unscrupulous and cunning 
maneuvers, aided and abetted by our 
own stupid and bungling diplomacy, 
she has gained control over most of 
the peoples whom we fought to free 
from Hitler’s bondage. 

From within, we are under attack 
not only by those who are sincere and 
unabashed disciples of totalitarianism, 
but also by those unenlightened politi- 
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our products at low prices, to pay high 
wages and to promote harmony within 
our own ranks as well as to assist in 
promoting community and_ national 
welfare. In short, we are challenged 
to make free competitive enterprise do 
a better job of satisfying man’s wants 
than ever before. To meet the challenge 
requires leadership perhaps beyond any- 
thing industrial management has pre- 
viously displayed, and yet I believe 
that American industrial leaders, as 
represented in The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen, are equal to the task. 
I want to discuss with you the roie 
of The National Association of Foremen 
in helping us to meet this challenge.. 


About The NAF... 


The NAF was organized to assist 
American industrial management to 
do its job. Its purpose is to serve one 
group, management men—management 











men of all levels from the first 
supervisor to members of the board 
directors of the company. It belie 
that management is the hub of the j 
dustrial wheel, and that the hub m 
be made strong before it can suppg 
the load which it is required to ca 
I don’t suppose the founders twen 
five years ago had any real conceptig 
of how great a service our organizatig 
could render, nor could they in 
their wisdom have contemplated 
enormity of the task which now cog 
fronts us. 

Notwithstanding its twenty-five yeap 
of existence, during which it has coy 
sistently followed a dynamic philosgg 
phy, the NAF has enjoyed its greatest 
growth during the past four or five 






























































































years. Has this sudden growth been i. 7 
the result of a change in the policies or red ( 
attitudes of the NAF? No, it has not. woo 


What then, is the reason? In my opinion 
it is simply that members of manage. 
ment have in recent years achieved a 
broader understanding of their tre 
mendous responsibility and in seeking 
means of converting that broader con. 
cept into action they have recognize@! 
the important role that NAF has 
play. New clubs have been created b 
the score and members have joined 
our ranks by the thousands. The new 
members who have joined the organ 
ization have been strengthened there’ 
by. Likewise the organization hag 
been strengthened by broadening its 
base of membership and activity. 
NAF Objectives 

The objectives of the NAF are fo 
in number: (1) To unite all levels of 
management into a smooth working 
team; (2) To provide time proven ways 
and means for self-development result- 
ing in the enrichment of personal life 
and improvement of work; (3) To pro- | 
























vide a tested means for pooling of ideas | gpl 
and resources and for mutual aid agement 
through a national association of man- York—and 
agement men; and (4) To promote a cepts. 
professional spirit among management | 
men of America, thereby creating a | 
set of principles and body of knowledge | !n Zone 
to which all may subscribe. I should presents 
like to discuss these objectives one by Club of 
one and point how, in my opinion, they } any 
pes ! . : ational 
are helpful to management in discharg- | ing “city 
ing its responsibilities. tone tro} 
First, and perhaps foremost, is the cepts. Th 
uniting of all levels of management utive yee 
into a smooth working team. We tend the Natic 
to think of industrial conflict as exist- | time in 
ing only between the worker and his history. 


boss. Yet there are plenty of conflicts, 
unheralded and unpublished, which 
exist among the members of manage- 
ment. It is only recently that there has 
been widespread acceptance of the con- 
cept that every foreman, regardless of 
rank, has certain basic and unique re- 
sponsibilities for the direction of the 
work of others which place upon him 
a mark of distinction. In certain in- 
dustrial islands of enlightenment this 
concept has long been accepted and fol- 
lowed, but until recently these situa- 
tions were the exception rather than 
the rule. Today, thanks in large part 


(Continued Page 62) 
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In Zone "A", William Taylor presents award 
to Grayson Administrative Conference, 
wood, California—and Don Hart accepts. 
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In Zone "D", T. A. McCann pre- 
sents award to A. M. F. Man- 
agement Club, Brooklyn, New 
York—and Carl W. Johnson ac- 
cepts. 


In Zone "C", John C. Wood 
presents awards to Foremen’'s 
Club of Columbus, Ohio. The 
Columbus group wins the NAF 
National Award for the outstand- 
ing “city club as well as the 
tone trophy. Harold Earich ac- 
cepts. This was the third consec- 
utive year for this club to win 
the National Award and the fifth 
time in the present award's 


history. 
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Achievement 


THE NAF 


Awards... 


Membership certificates for 
greatest per cent of mem- 
bership increase goes to 
Boeing Supervisors Club, 
Seattle, Washington. Har- 
old Minister presents — 
Howard Hurst accept. (The 
“city’’ club membership 
certificate was awarded to 
the Foremen's Club of 
Greater Cincinnati.) 


| \ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
FOREMEN- | 





"J. R. Lock presents award to 
Mountain Foremen's Club, Denver, 
Colorado—and Charles Newton accepts. 


The Woodhead Trophy for out- 
standing leadership goes to the 
Foremen's Club of Toledo, To- 
ledo, Ohio. E. Seits presents— 
Charles Webb accepts. 


In Zone "E", Wm. Walker pre- 
sents awards to Nashville, Ten- 
nesee. This club wins the NAF 
National Award as the outstand- 
ing "shop" club in addition to the 
zone trophy. Dale Hergert ac- 
cepts. 





TOMORROW'S 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXECUTIVES 


“I Can Think Of Nothing 
More Embarrassing Than To 
Have A Workman Read Of 
An Important Decision On 
Policy In The Newspaper 
And Comment On It To The 
Foreman Who Knows Nothing 
About It.” 


By C. M. White,* President 
Republic Steel Corporation 


E here in the United States have 

the greatest team of men, ma- 
chines, material and money, backed by 
aggressive management, that this world 
has ever seen. We demonstrated that 
during the war. 

We have proven our productive 
ability since the war. In spite of some 
shortages the United States is setting 
records that it would seem impossible 
to beat. I have given the credit for 
this demonstration of free enterprise 
to men, machines, material, money and 
management. Remove any one of the 
five and our industrial structure would 
be as impotent as an airplane without 
a motor. 

Full credit has been given to the 
men for their part in our production 
miracle, but less credit has been given 





Mr. White challenges the foremen in his 
audience: “| have found too many cases 
of men who enjoy the title and the earn- 
ings that go with a position but are un- 
willing to accept the responsibility." 
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minded” advisedly because it seems 
crystal clear that in making some of 
its decisions the Board once turned an 
eye to the possible political effect on 
the so-called labor vote. 

It is my opinion that except for the 
aggressive action of the Republican 
sith Congress in passing the “Taft- 
Hartley” Act we might well have a 
pureaucratic dictatorship which would 
have permanently destroyed any pos- 
sibility of a friendly relationship be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
As I see it, the “Taft-Hartley” Act 
plus a Labor Board which is fair and 
judicious in its decisions has liberated 
foremen and workmen from the tyr- 
anny of constant government interven- 
tion and spells out the rights of fore- 
men and the rights of men clearly. 


Republic’s Pre-Supervisory Training 
The foremen “problem” can best be 
solved by picking men to whom the 
responsibilities of management are en- 
trusted who are capable of assuming 
those responsibilities. We must select 
them with greater care. In our com- 
pany we have developed a workable 
method for doing this. 

We have a Pre-Supervisory Training 
Program which trains qualified candi- 
dates for supervisory positions. Candi- 
dates are selected from employees, col- 
lege graduates and employees hired 
through regular channels. They are 
carefully screened through interviews 
and tests which reveal qualities neces- 
sary in a good supervisor. 

The candidate must have a high gen- 
eral ability; a deep interest in holding 
a supervisor’s job; and an unmistak- 
able talent for working with others. 
He must show enthusiasm for such 
practical things as costs and records. 
He must also be emotionally stable, an 
extrovert with a high degree of self- 
confidence. 

With the aid of the candidate, we 
select a department where he is most 
likely to succeed. During the two-year 
program, the candidate spends 90 per 
cent of his time on jobs that will teach 
him every phase of operation and 
supervision in the department. The 
other 10 per cent is spent at lectures 
given by the heads of the various de- 
partments and in plant visits. 

This type of pre-supervisory training 
has created a desire on the part of our 
present supervisory forces for more 
information than they were able to get 
when they were promoted to foremen. 
As a result we are conducting Foremen 
Training Programs, held on the fore- 
man’s own time, giving the same lec- 
tures as are given to the trainees. This 
is strengthening Republic’s supervisory 
forces. 

Remember, a first line foreman in 
one of our plants supervises from 40 
to 50 men. Back of each one of those 
men is an investment of some $6,000. 
In other words, the foreman is running 
a business representing an investment 
of a quarter of a million dollars or 
more. 


The foreman is responsible for qual- 
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ity; for teaching, aiding and inspiring 
his men. He should encourage and 
develop good relationship between the 
men and management. It is not easy 
to find men with these qualifications 
but if our companies are going to run 
smoothly and be successful, they must 
be found. 


Republic Communications 


Top management must also develop 
a sure-fire methad of passing on infor- 
mation which a foreman should have. 
I can think of nothing more embarrass- 
ing than to have a workman read of 
an important decision or policy in the 
newspaper and comment on it to the 
foreman who knows nothing about it. 


Each Friday our district managers 
meet with their superintendents to dis- 
cuss company problems and business. 
As soon as the meeting ends, each 
superintendent meets with his foremen 
and passes on the information. 

But I think we should go further. In 
Republic we pass on, to all of our 
supervision, material which we think 
will be helpful and interesting. It may 
be an editorial, a booklet which has 
been brought to our attention, a state- 
ment made by some farsighted execu- 
tive, or a well done article on eco- 
nomics. Such material goes out about 
once a week. 


Foremen Obligations 


Now foremen also have an _ obli* 
gation. If they want to succeed, they 
must be willing to accept the respon- 
sibilities. I have found too many cases 
of men who enjoy the title and the 
earnings that go with a position but 
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NAF Convention 


are unwilling to accept the respon- 
sibility. 

The right kind of foreman can do 
more to insure peaceful, sustained pro- 
duction than can any other person in 
the organization. He can take care of 
complaints before they assume serious 
proportions. He can see and stop the 
little leaks which might become floods. 

Then the foreman must remember 
also that there is no reason why he 
should continue indefinitely to be a 
foreman. There are other jobs ahead. 
waiting for the right man. 


There isn’t a superintendent in our 
plant who wasn’t at one time a fore- 
man. Our district managers were fore- 
men. In the very top layer of our 
management group, almost without 
exception, every man started at the 
bottom. 

This doesn’t mean that every fore- 
man is going to be a president or a vice 
president, but it does mean that if he 
wants to badly enough he can get a 
better job. 


Foreman As An Educator 


I want to confine the rest of this talk 
to one phase of the foreman’s job—a 
phase which in my estimation has re- 
ceived too little thought and consider- 
ation. I want to talk about the fore- 
man as an educator. 

We know, of course, that the fore- 
man must take a new man in hand and 
teach him his job. He must serve as 
a teacher to introduce new and better 
methods. He must be a leader in 
safety and inspire a zest for good 
housekeeping. Those are a recognized 


(Continued Page 66) 





participants get the low-down on labor problems during a panel discussion. 
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NE of the recognized functions of 

management, particularly upper 
management, is exploring the future. 
This is part of planning. We explore 
the future of our markets, our compe- 
tition, our sources of supply, our fi- 
nance and the technical aspects of our 
products. In these day of specializa- 
tion, special departments have been 
established to deal with many of them. 
Some of the departments bear special 
names, such as the Market Research 
Department. To the Engineering Re- 
search Department, or sometimes just 
the Research Department, is delegated 


spot on the television viewing tube. 
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the responsibility to explore, yes to 
assure, the technical future of the com- 
pany. 

I am a research man, primarily an 
electronics research man. I feel that 
I can best fulfill the assignment of this 
subject if I view the future from the 
research angle, and then tie this to 
production. 

The research of yesterday is the de- 
velopment of today and the production 
of tomorrow. There was a time not 
many decades ago when this was less 
obvious than now. Research was a 
pursuit of the zealot who burned with 


The author, a pioneer in television research, is shown holding a metal television viewing 
tube made in his laboratory more than ten years ago. Dr. Bowie is particularly well known 
in this field for his invention of the “ion trap" which prevents the formation of a dead 









































































SCIENCE VIEWS THE NEAR FUTURE... 
AND OFFERS MANAGEMENT A CHALLENGE 


By Dr. Robert M. Bowie 
Manager of Physics Laboratori 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc, 


a desire to understand and to formaliz 
the processes of nature. His finding 
were often not published, were views 
with scepticism and were rarely re. 
garded as useful. Industry sprang yp 
quite separately using “common sense’ 
or “practical” information obtained by 
cut-and-try methods without effort t 
explain it. That things have change 
is evident, but the recency of tha 
change is quite astonishing. It is try 
that some of our most outstanding 
companies have supported research for 
many years. The General Electric 
Company started its research activities 
with Dr. Whitney 48 years ago, while 
The Eastman Kodak Company started 
32 years ago. Despite these and a fey 
other examples, as recently as 194) 
major publications on research, such a; 
those of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, found it necessary to extol] 
the advantages of research as an in- 
ducement to industry to engage in this 
important activity. 


Scientists In Industry 


As recently as 1930 there were but | 
17,000 scientists in industry. There | 
were then 30 per cent more scientists | 


in colleges than in industry. In the 
ensuing 17 years to 1947, the scientists 
in industry increased by 235 per cent. 
Of the practicing scientists in that year, 
approximately 41 per cent was in in- 
dustry, 36 per cent was in colleges, and 
25 per cent was in government labora- 
tories. It is estimated that the number 
of scientists in industry will have 
doubled the 1947 level by 1955 or 1956. 
That will be an increase to seven times 
the 1930 level in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. So large an increase in person- 
nel requiring such extensive, special- 
ized training clearly indicates a trend 
of marked proportions. 

Perhaps you wonder why I quote 
these figures taken from the Steelman 
Report to the President of October 1I, 
1947. It is because they clearly indi- 
cate a trend which is having a pro- 
nounced effect on industry and is one 
with which industry’s stockholders, its 
executive management, and its fore- 
men-managers must deal. 

That stockholders are already aware 
of this trend is evidenced by the prom- 
inence with which research activities 
are described in annual reports and 
prospectae for the sale of stock. That 
management is genuinely interested 
and is coping with the problem of how 
best to manage research is evidenced 
by the symposia being held on this 
subject. Such a symposium was the 
“Conference on the Administration of 
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Research” held just recent ly at 
Pennsylvania State College. That fore- 
men are interested is evidenced by 
your own organization’s request for 
this presentation. 

Before considering the challenge of 
research, it may be well to examine the 
effect of research upon industry during 
the past few decades and to extrapolate 
the findings into the future. I have 
chosen to direct attention to but a 
few of the many fields in which re- 
search has made, and will continue to 
make, important contributions. The 
fields are related chiefly to electronics 
and are: 

Television 

Navigation of aircraft 

Fluorescent lighting 

Atomic energy 


Television 


Of all the devices in the modern-day 
home, the television set is the most 
intricate, operates according to the 
most extensive specifications, and re- 
quires the most expert knowledge to 
service. Yet this country’s television 
system has been purposely so designed 
and laid out as to minimize the com- 
plication of the receiver at the ex- 
pense of the transmitter. The familiar 





' A.M. home receiver compares with a 


television set about as a phonograph 
compares with talking moving pictures. 
The relative complication at the trans- 
mitter is evident from the number of 
tubes involved. For a radio transmit- 
ter, a minimum of about thirty tubes 
is required from “mike” to antenna. 
Ina television transmitter, a minimum 
of three-hundred is required. 

As yet, television is in its infancy. 
Its impact on industry is just beginning 
to be felt. Consider these growth fig- 
ures derived from data supplied by the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association. In 
1946, the dollar volume of television 
set business was but 0.3 per cent of the 
radio set business. This year it is run- 
ning just under 30 per cent. The radio 
set business has held rather constant 
sat about 15,000,000 sets a year for 
three years. However we will make 88 
times as many television sets this year 
as we did three years ago. The aver- 
age television set now sells for 7.5 
times as much as the average radio set. 
As the national coverage of television 


& 

Because this month’s article by Dr. 
Bowie embraces substantially the same 
information as was presented by him 
man NAF Convention sectional con- 
ference, a summary of his conference 
Presentation is omitted from this is- 
sue. Mr. Morse Salisbury, Atomic 
Energy Commission, who participated 
m the same conference, submitted no 
copy of his remarks.—Editor. 
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“Though We Can Not Suspend Technical Ad- 
vancement Pending Sociological Advancement, 
We Can Make Better Use Of Existing Social 


The design of the electron- 
optical system of a televi- 
sion cathode ray tube can 
be achieved by cut-and-try 
methods, but for good 
definition and freedom 
from distortion it is neces- 
sary to work out the de- 
sign by highly scientific 
methods. Here a study is 
being made of picture 
distortion by the use of 
simulated electrodes in an 
“electrolytic tank." Manu- 
facture of tubes so de- 
signed requires a consider- 
able amount of technical 
judgment upon the part of 
foremen, since it is not 
possible to correct a man- 
ufacturing error in a fin- 


ished tube. 


is increased by new stations, television 
chains, and Stratovision, the volume of 
business may easily appreciably exceed 
that of the radio. 

In what manner does the greater 
complication of television affect man- 
agement men, particularly those in 
production? Closer and more frequent 
checks are required in receiver pro- 
duction to assure quality. A high level 
of technical knowledge is required to 
ascertain the causes of troubles, and 
to correct them. All of these will in- 
crease the importance of the engineer 
in production. Further, the greater 
complexity of television is also hasten- 
ing the day when the foreman must 
himself have a technical understanding 
in the field in which he is engaged. 
This he can acquire through formal 
education or by self-education, but ac- 
quire it he must if he is to keep abreast 
of advancement. 


Navigation of Aircraft 


Under this heading I wish to in- 
clude both inhabited aircraft and those 
sinister, uninhabited ones destined to 
make but a single, one-way flight. I 
refer to guided missiles. Most of you 
no doubt heard or read General 
Spaatz’ recent statement that the 
United States must be first to have a 
guided missile capable of carrying an 
atomic bomb 5000 miles at a speed 
greater than that of sound. The ob- 
vious fact which he did not add is that 
it must “know” how to reach its ob- 
jective without intentional assistance 
from its destination. Such a device 
will be an intricate mechanism, result- 
ing from extensive research, and will 
then have to be made in production. 

So much for the sinister. Let us now 
turn attention to inhabited aircraft: 
commercial airplanes, stratoliners and 
the private plane. Without naviga- 
tional aides an airplane is a fair 












weather device suited to use only in 
uncrowded skies. In spite of the exten- 
sive electronic equipment now in use 
with commercial planes, the handling 
of traffic in the vicinity of large air- 
ports is a problem even in fair weather. 
The Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics has been established to 
cope with this and other problems 
relative to airplane navigation. It has 
set up a proposed program of research 
and development which contemplates 
the completion of a national air traffic 
control system by 1963. This system 
will place the prime control respon- 
sibility in the ground stations, will pro- 
vide the pilot with a complete display 
of navigational information in pictorial 
form, but will reserve to the pilot 
maximum freedom of choice consistent 
with safety. Both airborne and ground 
equipment will be automatic, requir- 
ing only “setting up” for the flight by 
the pilot and ground authority. The 
essential items of equipment are (1) a 
static-free, private communication sys- 
tem, (2) an instrument landing system, 
(3) surveillance radar on the ground, 
(4) a mid-path traffic control system, 
and (5) an airborne radar. Some of 
these may well be as intricate as our 
television system and must be far more 
reliable. 

If private planes are ever to be as 
numerous as automobiles, even more 
precise and reliable controls will be 
required. When this time comes, your 
life and mine will depend upon the 
excellency of the production and qual- 
ity control of both planes and their 
automatic navigation equipment. It 
becomes increasingly evident that in 
peace or in war we must anticipate 
increased participation of engineers in 
production and the requirement of an 
appreciably enhanced level of technical 
understanding on the part of foremen. 


(Continued Page 58) 
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LIGHTNING SPEED IS NOT ENOUGH 


HE FREEDOM to take a construc- 

tive idea and do something with 
it has made this the greatest country 
on earth. It was this freedom that gave 
us our Constitution. It was this freedom 
that has given us every invention, 
every industry, every institution for 
man’s good in all this land. This free- 
dom of individual enterprise is Ameri- 
ca’s great heritage. 

Thanks to this freedom, we have seen 
a telegrapher rise to the presidency of 
a great railroad system—a craneman 
work his way up to the head of a 
great steel company. We have seen 
a mechanic rise to the top of a great 
automobile business, and a shipyard 
worker become the head of a great 
rubber firm. We have seen a bench 
worker become president of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of business ma- 
chines—an office boy become head of 
the greatest aggregation of scientific, 
engineering and technical skills ever 
brought together for commercial pur- 
poses. 

These men are all living. They and 
thousands of others like them, in busi- 
nesses large and small, all over the 
land, are glorious examples of the in- 
dividual enterprise system at work. 
And another glorious thing is, that 
some of you in this auditorium are 
right now on your way to such promi- 
nence; on your way to become organ- 
izers of other free men, of money and 
materials to become the chief execu- 
tive of some business or great industry 
that will make for better living for 
us all. This is America. 


Edison . .. In A Country Which 
Rewards Initiative 


It was here in America under its 
heritage of free individual enterprise 
that Thomas A. Edison, a railroad 
newsboy, fired with zeal to make the 
most of this freedom, rose to the 
heights and at the age of 35, built the 
first commercial electric power plant, 
and by doing so gave birth to the elec- 
tric light and power industry. 

Go back with me a minute to Sep- 
tember 4, 1882. Imagine yourselves on 
Pearl Street in New York’s oldest sec- 
tion, where for four years Edison and 
his helpers had been working under in- 
superable difficulties and without 
modern tools and equipment, to build 
dynamgs and to lay cables to serve 
prospective customers. Then imagine 
the excitement of all present as one of 
the dynamos began to hum. Shortly, 
the main switch was closed and 400 
lamps lighted up in a small area in 
down-town New York. But that was 
enough. Electricity had been produced 
and distributed for a practical purpose. 
The foundations for the  business- 
managed electric light and power in- 
dustry had been laid. 

Sixty-six years have now elapsed. 
Instead of one power plant there are 
over 4000 power plants supplying in- 
stant service throughout the land. But 
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Alabama Power's Smith: "The time to start 
this job is now.” 


today’s plants and today’s service are 
not those of Edison’s time. Generators 
have increased in size from 125 horse- 
power to 280,000 horsepower. Operat- 
ing potential has increased from 110 
volts to as high as 287,000 volts. Elec- 
tric customers have increased from 59 
in Edison’s day to more than 33,000,000. 
Invested capital has increased from 
$300,000 to more than $16 billion. 

It matters little that Edison’s work 
was successful; what did matter was 
that he was able to undertake his as- 
signment and complete it because he 
lived in a country which rewards 
initiative and enterprise, and which 
still says to each of us: “Go ahead, you 
are your own master. There is no ceil- 
ing of achievement in this nation of 
ours.” 

We snap the switch and light comes 
instantly; we hear over the radio what 
is said, when it is said, in any part of 
the world; we see and hear through 
television the actors as they perform; 
we are warned of storms; we are cured 
of disease. All around us, electric eyes 
watch without blinking, electric ears 
are on the alert for danger, electric 
fingers are checking, measuring and 
regulating. Everywhere there are elec- 
trically operated machines, devices and 
gadgets that help gear our lives up to 
lightning speed. All this you know. 

But lightning speed is not enough. 
Nor is the establishment of a gadget 
civilization and the production of goods 
and more goods the ultimate purpose. 
Being well clothed, well housed, well 
fed, and well educated is not enough. 
It is simply not enough that in this 
Electrical Age we can talk through 
space, see without eyes, and split the 
atom, unless we can learn to live at 
peace as nations; unless we can work 
together as a team of capital, labor and 


management; it is not enough to buik 
a nation of magic and wonder and they 
have it endangered because we haven; 
the courage to fight to keep the free. 
dom of individual enterprise that made 
our nation great. 


“Bring Me Men To Match My 
Mountains” 

There are those that say we are in, 
grave crisis, that the future is dark ang 
foreboding, that maybe another grea} 
civilization is about to fall. For think. 
ing in this pattern, may I quote a few 
lines from an editorial in Harper's 
Weekly: 

“It is a gloomy moment in his- 
tory. Not for many years have 
there been such grave problems. ... 
In France the political caldron bub- 
bles with uncertainty; Russia hangs, 
like a cloud, dark and silent upon 
the horizon of Europe; while all 
the energies, resources and influ- 
ences of the British Empire are 
sorely tried. It is a solemn moment, 
and no man can feel indifference. 

. . . Of our troubles no one can see 

the end.” 

That editorial appeared on October 
10, 1857, nearly 91 years ago, and | 
use it here as a reminder that other 
generations have had their periods of 
deep concern. And so, while I say to 
you that, in my humble opinion, it is 
no time to adopt the philosophy that 
the worst is about to happen, it is 
even more not the time to rest on our 
oars and do nothing. 

We do not, I believe, face a crisis— 
we face a challenge—a challenge to 
quit thinking and talking in terms of 
doubts and defeats, and the end of the 
world, but rather to have faith and 
courage and vision and the resolve to 
transmit those qualities to our asso- 
ciates. 

This country was not settled by timid 
people. The men and women who 
started things off over here had the 
intestinal fortitude to say good-by to 
their home towns and families and 
friends, cross a stormy ocean in flimsy 
boats, gamble their lives and take risks 
in a new land. 

Now, as in the earlier days of the 
young nation, we would say with Sam 
Walter Foss, and say it with emphasis: 

“Bring me men to match my moun- 

tains; 

Bring me men to match my 

plains,— 

Men with empires in their purpose, 

And new eras in their brains.” 
We do need men, such as are in the 

membership of the National Association 
of Foremen, ali 40,000 of us, who have 
faith and courage and who are ready 
forthright to do even more than now 
to meet the challenge of problems in 
this age of technology and lightning 
speed. As management men this will 
cost us time and money. We shall have 
*Before 25th Annual Convention of The National 


Association of Foremen, Philadelphia, September 
23-25, 1948 . . . Summarized. 
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“It Matters Little That Edison’s Work Was Suc- 
cessful. What Did Matter Was That He Was Able To 
Undertake His Assignment And Complete It Because 
He Lived In A Country Which Rewards Initiative And 


” 


Enterprise. .. . 


to buy books and magazines that will 
help us know more about history, 
economics, sociology, psychology and 
philosophy. We shall have to know 
better how our economic system works 
and strive zealously to improve it. 

We shall have to be more concerned 
about people, remembering that a new 
generation comes on the scene every 
year who never heard of you or me or 
of our companies, or what we strive 
to accomplish for the public welfare. 
We shall have to think of our job as 
an opportunity to serve our communi- 
ties and help to make them cleaner and 
brighter, happier and more prosperous. 
In fact, we shall have to study, and 
work as never before that we may be 
ready to accept more of the responsi- 
bility that is ours. But it will be worth 
all the sacrifices we make. 


The Challenge 


We shall need help at this job, and 
I suggest we get a lot of it from the 
61,000,000 of our employed associates 
who are also beneficiaries of the free- 
dom of individual enterprise—from the 
dependents of these millions and from 
everyone else who cares about the 
future of our country. 

The time to start this job is now. It 
is in large measure a job of education, 
one of informing people about those 
ways of life that constitute the dif- 
ference between enslavement and en- 
during freedom in a world of rapidly 
advancing technology. 

Sometimes, I think we in business 
talk too much to ourselves about our 
freedoms and about our economic sys- 
tem. We may know what socialism and 
communism will do, but we forget that 
there are men and women on the street 
and on the farm, in the shop and in the 
office, in the church and in the school, 
editors and professional people, even 
leaders in political life, who are full 
of misinformation and misconceptions, 
and have ideas about democracy and 
freedom and about the responsibilities 
of business that differ from our own. 
Many have adopted bad ideas and 
ideologies and some have abandoned 
intellectual integrity. Yet, most of us 
in this land of ours have the same 
worthy ends in view. We all want the 
maximum opportunity to grow and de- 
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velop, individually, materially, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually. It is all right, 
of course, to talk about yesterday’s 
glories and today’s accomplishments, 
but the public -wants to know whether 
tomorrow will bring new and better 
opportunities for all under our system 
of individual enterprise. 

We in the electric light and power 
industry are acutely aware of the need 
for “selling” the individual enterprise 
system. We know how important it 
is that more and more people have 
adequate information on basic econom- 
ics, on the fallacies of socialism and 
communism, and on the overshadowing 
superiorities of our American system. 
We know, too, how important it is for 
all believers in that system to stick 
together and fight as one to keep the 
freedom that has made us the envy of 
the world. We believe that one of the 
best ways to get the message across is 
through the foremen and supervisors. 
This means that these men and women 
must know exactly where they stand. 
This calls for training programs, meet- 
ings with other levels of managment, 
and a thorough understanding, not only 
of their own particular jobs, but of the 
background in which their immediate 
responsibilities are set. We believe thai 
the foreman and the supervisor who 
is well informed about his company 
and about our economic system is a 
better member of the management 
team, and can do a better job of repre- 
senting the company and that system 
to others. 

Here indeed is a big challenge for 
us all, for every business and industry, 
that of informing our own associates, 
our neighbors and friends and all the 
public about our contributions to their 
welfare, our hopes for the future, and 
of our concern for keeping the freedom 
of individual enterprise, with its as- 
surance of better living for more and 
more people. 

While we are about this job, we will 
not forget those who are still in school 
and who some day will be taking our 
places in the world of affairs. 


Do They Understand? 


How many young people, even in 
our own homes, how many of our as- 
sociates in the office and shop, recog- 
nize the fact that what we do not pro- 
duce we cannot consume, or that the 
government can not give to us what 
it does not first take from us, or that 
only as we increase the real wealth of 
the country can we expect steadily to 
raise our already high standard of liv- 
ing? Do they know that the wealth of 
our day in all its forms, is but the 
surplus of what man has produced and 
saved over what he has consumed? 

Do they understand that freedom is 
one of the most difficult philosophies 


to realize in the government of a people 
because the very freedom that permits 
progress and an ever-expanding stand- 
ard of living, also unfortunately per- 
mits abuses? Do they know that we 
should get rid of the abuses as they 
arise, but that we must not give up 
our basic freedom in the act? 

Do they know how peoples in other 
lands lost their freedoms? Do they un- 
derstand that those people let them- 
selves become overburdened by politi- 
cal and _ social restrictions, vested 
privileges and prejudices, that they 
grew weary of the struggle for in- 
dividual opportunity and security and 
relinquished their responsibility—along 
with their freedom—to the total state? 
Do they know that freedom is not 
something we can fight for once and 
hold forever without further attention? 
Are they able to recognize the signs 
of creeping paralysis of our loyalties, 
of encroaching socialism and commu- 
nism? Are they convinced that there 
are limits on the extent to which they 
can wisely entrust their lives to the 
State? 

Do they know what it takes to pro- 
vide productive jobs? Have we ever 
told them that jobs are the result of 
a mixture of men, capital, management 
and opportunity, stimulated with the 
hope for a profit, and that the thing 
that brings them together is a con- 
structive idea? 

Do they know how important it is 
that a company’s operations be profit- 
able? Do they know that profit in busi- 
ness is needed to provide for research, 
for new machinery, tools and plants? 
Do they know that only a profitable 
business will attract those with funds 
to invest; that only a profitable business 
can continue to serve the public ade- 
quately, and to pay its just share of 
the taxes for schools, hospitals, parks 
and other essential functions of govern- 
ment; that only a profitable business 
can continue to employ workers and 
offer them security of employment and 
opportunity for advancement? 

While we are here at this Con- 
vention, and when we get back home, 
we may want to discuss these and 
other questions further. In doing so, 
we would not be blind, of course, to the 
problems created by our industrial 
greatness. 


“Isn't It Strange... .” 


Multiplying his powers a thousand 
fold by the utilization of the invisible 
powers of nature, man has become a 
super-man. He uses machines that al- 
most think for him, so he relies less 
and less upon the initiative of his own 
brain and muscle. The result—a minute 
subdivision of labor that has added.to 
the worker’s fears and has denied to 
many the true significance and physical 
benefit of labor. They have lost contact 
with the real boss, do not always see 
the fruit of their work and its con- 
tribution to human welfare and happi- 
ness, and they cannot therefore be 
truly satisfied and happy themselves. 

Isn’t it strange that in those periods 
of our nation’s history when we are 

(Continued Page 48) 
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HUMAN LIBERTY AND HOW 10 LOSE IT 


F all the people who have ever 

lived only about 3 per cent have 
known freedom, and only as they have 
been free politically have they been 
relatively free from the most elemental 
pang of human nature—hunger. Hun- 
ger has always been normal to human 
beings. For six thousand known years 
most of humanity has not had enough 
to eat. The ancient Egyptians, while 


building their pyramids, sold their 
daughters to brothels because they 
couldn’t feed them. The Athenians, 


while attending their democratic elec- 
tions, left their babies in pottery jars 
in the streets hoping they would be 
found and taken by someone able to 
provide food. The French were dying 
of hunger when Jefferson was Presi- 
dent of the United States. In Soviet 
Russia, in the 1930’s, thousands starved 
to death while living on some of the 
richest farm lands of the earth. Even 
to this day famines kill multitudes of 
people in China, Africa and India. 

Only on the North American Conti- 
nent and in a time space of scarcely 
more than a hundred years has a mere 
8 per cent of the world’s people con- 
quered, in the major sense, the prob- 
lems of hunger. 

Why is this so? Have we greater 
natural resources? No. Coal was avail- 
able to Julius Caesar. The earth con- 
tained crude petroleum in the days of 
Alexander the Great. Is it because we 
work harder? No. We work shorter 


hours and get more for our work in 
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the goods of the world than any other 
people. Do we have superior intelli- 
gence? No. Back in ancient Greece they 
produced intellects that have been un- 
surpassed. Do we expend greater en- 
ergy? No. The history of the world is a 
story of people toiling 16 to 18 hours a 
day merely to stay alive. That is the 
condition of most of the world’s people 
even to this day. 

Why, in only a tick of the clock as 
time goes, has only a handful of people, 
inhabiting only about 7 per cent of the 
earth’s acreage, come so close to com- 
plete victory over hunger, to say noth- 
ing of plagues, pestilence and disease? 


The answer is that these people set 
themselves free. Free of ancient super- 
stitions; free of governmental doctrines 
that held men in bondage to King or 
State; free of the notion tat omnip- 
otent wisdom resides in the mind of 
a single ruler and his satellites or bu- 
reaucrats; free of each other to work 
out each his own destiny in his own 
way, with his own mind and his own 
hands, prescribed only by a set of rules 
designed to prevent him from interfer- 
ing with the freedom of others while 
exercising his own. Thus was released 
in affairs of men a driving force, an 
individual initiative, an aggregate ac- 
complishment hitherto unknown in all 
history. 

When God created man He created 


Chicago's Hostetter: "The Amer- 
ican Republic is not a ‘democ- 





him in His own image, endowed hip 
with reason and set him upon his Ow: 
feet as an individual. 

Reason is an attribute of the indivi. 
ual and is performed by the individuya] 
There is no such thing as a collectiy 
reason. There is no such thing ag, 
collective thought. 

Collective action, on the other hang 
falls into one of: only two categories 
(1) an average drawn upon the 
thoughts of many—a compromise; » 
(2) the pursuance of the directing 
thought of a single individual or ruling 
group because of fear, ignorance 9 
superstition—often all three. 


“Our Word ‘Democracy’ is Derived 

ee 

The superstitions of mankind have 
interfered seriously with the struggle 
for freedom. Savages of prehistoric 
times believed themselves to be goy- 
erned by Gods of the elements—sun, 
wind and rain. Ancient Greeks thought 
themselves governed by the spirit of 
the God Demos, or the will of the mass 
rather than by individuals in coopera- 
tion with each other. Our word democ- 
racy is derived from the name of that 
God and means majority rule. This 
superstition or error in thinking per- 
sists to this day. The savages and an- 
cients thought the common good was 
more important than the individual 
good. This thought motivates many sin- 
cere people today and their zeal leads 
to dictatorships, tyranny, and back 
again to slavery. It’s the creed of all 
collectivists. Civilization is a process of 
setting men free from men—a system 
of privacy in which men are free to 
dream, to plan, to build as individuals 
in a cooperative, not a coercive society 

In all history there have been not 
more than two kinds of peoples: Those 
who were free and those who were not. 
History is replete with the spasmodic 
efforts of men to be free. In fact, it has 
been during periods of relative free- 
dom that mankind has made its great- 
est progress, both spiritually and ma- 
terially. 

Abraham of the Bible taught his 
people, 4000 years ago, that they were 
individuals. Long after Abraham, how- 
ever, one of his descendants by the 
name of Joseph set up a planned econ- 
omy down in Egypt. The slavery that 
followed that experiment is known to 
every Bible student. 

Later, a man named Moses picked 
up the torch of Abraham, restated the 
principle of human freedom, re-ded- 
icated his people to individual respon- 
sibility and led them out of bondage. 
But he had trouble. They had lived too 
long in a society where their thinking 
had been done for thern. They wanted 
a ruler to tell them what to do. So 
they applied to Gideon and suggested 
that he and his sons after him rule 
*Before 25tk Annual Convention of The National 


Association of Foremen, Philadelphia, September 
23-25, 1948 . . . Summarized. 
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over them. He refused and a hundred 
years later, in their effort to escape 
responsibility, they applied to the 
Prophet Samuel to make them a King. 
He also refused. 

Two thousand years after Abraham 
came Jesus of Nazareth who renewed 
and re-energized the eternal truths 
taught by Abraham and the ancient 
prophets. He taught individual respon- 
sibility, individual dignity. Moreover, 
he brought a new commandment, 
which, if truly applied, would resolve 
all of the problems in the affairs of 
men: “Whatsoever ye would that men 
do unto ye do ye also unto them.” The 
Golden Rule. He also said: “I came not 
to bring peace but a sword.” The truth 
concerning man’s individual dignity, 
responsibility and ultimate destiny was 
that sword. He sought to establish the 
kingdom of truth. His people rejected 
Him. They wanted a temporal king- 
dom, the kind they had sought of 
Moses, Gideon and Samuel. We all 
know that the Jews got their King. In 
fact, a whole string of them, including 
the illustrious Solomon, but the time 
came when only a handful of Israelites 
were left in all Judea and those were 
Roman slaves. 


The Planned Economy Of The Romans 


The Roman Empire was built before 
the coming of the Caesars. For 750 
years the Roman citizen enjoyed more 
freedom than man had ever known 
before. The Romans, observing the 
failure of the democracies, built their 
empire on a code of laws based on 
logic. This was a partial recognition of 
individual right under law. 

Their empire lasted until the coming 
of the economic planners, the do- 
gooders, the collectivists who thought 
the whole more important than the 
part. 

In 301 A.D. Diocletian, as Emperor 
of Rome, began a system of regulation, 
planned economy, a New Deal which 
accomplished the final destruction of 
Roman civilization. The wages of the 
people, the prices of all commodities, 
in fact all human activity was brought 
under control of the State. The law of 
supply and demand was repealed. Vio- 
lations of government edict were pun- 
ished by death or deportation. 

Despite the evidence of the ages— 
that man progresses only under a sys- 
tem of freedom coupled with the 
machinery of cooperative responsibil- 
ity—the struggle to regulate and regi- 
ment the people of the world goes on 
and on. On the European Continent 
countless efforts have been made to 
create the super-state by the destruc- 
tion of individual freedom. They have 
all failed, yet the effort continues. 

The fires of freedom were being 
kindled on the North American Con- 


tinent for 170 years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The American 
colonists, facing a hostile wilderness 
with 3,000 miles of sea between them 
and the old world of gregarious folly 
learned the hard way that the problem 
of survival was individual in character. 
It was a case of “root hog or die,” 
work or starve, conquer or be con- 
quered by the elemental forces of na- 
ture. Step by step, little by little, there- 
fore, the colonists separated themselves 
from the ancient bondages. They 
learned by doing that man is a king- 
dom within himself. It was inevitable 
that there should develop a new philos- 
ophy of government—a philosophy of 
individual, personal freedom under a 
system of government that would func- 
tion for man by and with his consent, 
as his servant and not his master. 


The American Revolution, at its out- 
set, was leaderless. The pages of his- 
tory do not record a more significant 
fact. The Revolution was, therefore, the 
spontaneous uprising of a whole people 
who knew they were free. Among 
them were scholars who had studied 
the rise and fall of governments, who 
knew the weaknesses of monarchies. 
They wanted no part of the ancient 
democracies—they knew that collectiv- 
ism was a reversion to barbarism. Is 
it surprising, then, that such men, 
when they set forth their reasons for 
rebellion, should give voice to the 
eternal, self-evident truth “that all 
men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness’’? 


We Are A Republic... Nota 
Democracy 


So they established a Republic, a 
representative form of government 
under which the people would be sov- 
ereign for all time—or so they thought. 
In order to avoid the possible concen- 
tration of power in a single head they 
divided the function of government 
into three parts—legislative, executive 
and judicial. Even this was not enough 
for free Americans. It took nine years 
to accomplish the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
then only after it had undergone 
amendments, commonly called the Bill 
of Rights, every one of which was de- 
signed to protect the individual against 
his own government. 


The American Republic is not a 
democracy. It was never intended to 
be a democracy. The word democracy 
is not to be found anywhere in our 
Declaration of Independence or in our 
Constitution. The founding fathers of 
the Republic knew that democracy, 
unrestrained, has always led to mob 
rule, the destruction of minority opin- 


“Mankind Appears To Be Possessed Of Two Na- 
tures, One Which Cries Out For Freedom And 
Another Which Seeks Security.” 
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The forces among 
us . . . have accomplished more than is gen- 
erally believed.” 


"It is later than you think. 


ion, the death of individual liberty, 
dictatorship and war. They wanted no 
part of it and thought they had 
guarded against it forever. 

Much, very much, of our present 
day difficulty stems from the loose em- 
ployment of the word “democracy” and 
from our sloppy thinking with regard 
to the nature of our governmental 
form. In fact, the thinking of the 
American people has been so condi- 
tioned in recent years as to enable 
demagogues in high places to spurn 
and by-pass both the legislative and 
judicial branches of our government 
for the purpose of putting over their 
own pet schemes in the name of de- 
mocracy. To such extent as they have 
succeeded they have weakened the 
foundations of the Republic. 

When our Republic was formed the 
monarchs of the old world considered 
it no government at all and predicted 
its early demise. It was quite beyond 
their capacity to conceive of man as 
being anything but a pawn or chattel 
of the State. _ 

Thus was a mere handful of the 
earth’s population set free. Free of each 
other as individuals to dream, to plan, 
to build, to achieve in an ordered and 
orderly society of which they them- 
selves were the architects. 

The record of their accomplishment, 
in scarcely more than a hundred years, 
is the wonder of the ages. Yet there are 
those among us, many of whom are our 
own people, the beneficiaries and prod- 
ucts of our very own institutions who 
would persuade us that our form of 
government is outmoded, out of step 
with the needs of the people and 
should be replaced by a collectivist 
set-up. 

Prior to World War I our govern- 
ment founded on the individual dignity 


(Continued Page 68) 
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CANCER OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Foreman Harrison Maynard of Island 
Creek Coal Company Spells Out Commu- 
nism As A Cancer In Our Economic 
System ... At NAF Convention. 


ENTLEMEN, I am deeply moved 

with a feeling of gratitude for this 
honor you, the members of this fine 
organization, have bestowed on me. I 
am deeply indebted that you have 
allowed me to meet with this fine 
group of men, whose deep wisdom and 
sound logic are making a great contri- 
bution to a world that is disturbed by 
the feeling of economic and moral un- 
rest. 

As I stand in your presence, I con- 
fess that my whole life is stirred and 
motivated by the solemnity of my sur- 
roundings. I realize that it was here 
that the cradle of democracy was first 
rocked, and in its bosom was a God- 
given document that made man the 
custodian of his own destiny. 

. + * 

I have selected for your considera- 
tion the topic “The Cancer Of Free En- 
terprise”. Let us consider the possi- 
bility that communism, as Enemy No. 1 
in the field of human progress, is the 
cancer in our system of free enterprise. 
Communism has all the fundamental 
similarities to cancer. It has more 
deaths, privation and physical intoler- 
ance to its credit than any catastrophe 
that has ever befallen humanity. These 
two great sources of destruction, one 
an enemy to the body, and the other 
an enemy to freedom, have not been 
allayed by the sciences. 

Our interest in attempting to perfect 
a cure has been varied. We have spent 
millions to perfect a cure for cancer, 
and as yet have failed. On the other 
hand, we have spent millions, premedi- 
tatively or otherwise which have en- 
couraged communism. Yet, commu- 
nism plows under free enterprise and 
free thinking, which counteracts their 
capabilities in production. 

Cancer prevails in the human body 
at the points where there are the great- 


est types of cell division. Communism 
dominates in the midst of some of our 
labor and other groups, where we have 
the greatest number of types of philos- 
ophies. Communism’s victories in the 
obstruction of free enterprise, have 
been keenly felt during recent years. 
By skillful political maneuvering, com- 
munists have secured places of emi- 
nence. In these positions, top secrets 
were available. If it were planes we 
needed, they would impede our pro- 
duction by strikes or slow downs. If 
it were steel that we needed, they 
would curtail coal production at the 
mines, thus forcing the government fo 
throttle free enterprise by confiscating 
the control of the mines—a familiar 
technique in communist activity. 

Communism, like cancer, destroys 
the things that give it life. The flames 
of communistic philosophy have been 
fanned by some in the ranks of labor; 
yet after it absorbs all the strength of 
labor, then labor is placed first on the 
agenda for destruction. 

One striking resemblance between 
cancer and communism is that those 
affected often are beyond cure before 
the first symptoms are realized. This 
is the fearful realization from which 
we now suffer. We listened to the most 
authentic addresses on the state of the 
nation which called for socialized 
medicine, rent control, price control, 
and wage control—in fact, controls on 
everything except the one and one- 
half million political stooges that have 
been added to the public payroll in the 
last few years. This procedure, in the 
time of peace thirty years ago, would 
have caused universal consternation. 

As I look with faith upon the pages 
of our national history, I wonder if we 
the protagonist of this present genera- 
tion shall be able to listen, our faces 
beaming with pride, when its pages 





“and 


let communists 


Foreman Maynard: 
flow back to Russia.” 


for the last quarter of a century will 
be read by our children. 

We, the representatives of free en- 
terprise, the greatest by-product of de- 
mocracy, have at our fingertips the 
cure for the malignant, cancerous 
tissue of communism. Let us work with 
the same general plan in mind and 
let all communists flow back to Russia. 
Let our government send to Russia 
all those who do not like individual 
freedom and thrive on government 
domination of men. 








the Supreme Court takes jurisdiction 
of the case, it probably will be a matter 
of months before the final decision is 
rendered. 

The decision of the Circuit Court, 
however, is exhaustive and apparently 
covers every angle of the case. While 
no one can safely predict the outcome 
of contested litigation, it does appear 
that the section of the “Taft-Hartley” 
Act relating to supervisors has passed 
the test, and that foremen and higher 
levels of management can assume that 
supervisors, legally speaking, are a 
part of management and will be treated 
as such. 
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Die Casting of Quality 
SCHULTZ DIE CASTING CO. 
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MEASURE of the railroads’ high 

preference for General Motors Diesel 
locomotives can be found in Chicago, 
hub of the nation’s railways. 


There, high-speed mainline passenger 
trains arrive or depart behind a General 
Motors Diesel 150 times every day. 


Similarly an array of General Motors 
Diesel-powered trains arrives and de- 
parts every day at Washington, Denver, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Miami, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Jacksonville, 
Omaha — in fact at almost every large 
railroad terminal in the country. 


These General Motors Diesel-powered 
trainsinclude more than 150 of America’s 
most famous “‘name’”’ trains — the fast 
flyers and streamliners that have so 


IT HAPPENS — 
150 TIMES A DAY 
IN CHICAGO 


eo 












greatly increased railway travel. 


Such overwhelming endorsement by 
leading railroads is based on operating 
experience covering more than one and 
one-half billion passenger train car-miles 
piled up behind these locomotives since 
General Motors pioneered the Diesel 
mainline locomotives in 1934. 


This experience has demonstrated that 
General Motors Diesels maintain faster, 
more regular ‘‘on time” schedules, cost 
less to operate, require less maintenance 
and service and have a far longer useful 
life than any other type of locomotive. 


All of which explains why General 
Motors is now the world’s largest builder 
of locomotives, and why smart travelers 
say ‘‘the best trains follow General Motors 
locomotives!”’ 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS - LA GRANGE, ILL. 


Home of the Diesel locomotive 
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By the Editor 


America’s own Captain E. V. “Ed- 
die” Rickenbacher—“the indomitable 
Rickenbacker,” as we and millions of 
other admiring Americans love to think 
of him—is going to give MANAGE a 
hand during 1949—help us to “clear the 
skies over America” of fallacy and 
misconception. Swell news, isn’t it! 

Beginning in January, MANAGE will 
present his own column, GRIST FROM 
FREEDOM’S MILL—epigramatic in 
character—and hard-hitting, we assure 
you (as befits that superlative Ricken- 
backer record). 

Says “Captain Eddie”: “The idea—of 
a column from me in MANAGE each 
month—is not an attempt on my part to 
convert its readers to my way of think- 
ing. It is, rather, to stimulate thought 
and discussion about the large and 
little things in life which, together, 
avalanche into the great mass of na- 
tional and international problems and 
events. 

“While I propose to hew to the 
American line and let the chips of con- 
tention fall where they may, I do not 
intend to be either a gloomy prophet 
or a truculent crusader. 

“Like you, I have profound faith in 
the high destiny of America to lead 
the way in human progress. Like you, I 
believe in firm resolve of all loyal 
Americans to maintain their heritage of 
Freedom and extend it to the ends 
of the earth.” 

In the December issue, look for a 
full-dress biography of your own “All 
American” Rickenbacker—in January, 
the “take-off.” 

From the Management Men of 
America, thanks, Captain Rickenbacker! 


In-plant gambling is the subject of a 
recent survey by BUSINESS WEEK 
(issue of August 21). The publication 
concludes that nearly every industry 
has employees running gambling oper- 
ations and that aside from any moral 
question, they steal from productivity. 

In one instance, after discharge of 
an employee conducting widespread 
gambling operations in his department, 
production increased more than 20 per 
cent. 

Attitudes of executive management 
vary, according to the article. Some 
fear trouble may result from a crack- 
down; others try to restrict it to locker 


rooms during lunch or rest periods; 
still others take positive action to 
stamp it out. 

Undoubtedly, widespread in-plant 
gambling operations have an undesir- 
able effect on productivity. Moreover, 
they lessen the pay-taken-home and 
thereby contribute to dissatisfaction as 
to wage levels. 

We believe most executives would 
like to see the practice minimized. 
Foremen and supervisors can help by 
refusing to participate, if they have 
been in the habit of doing so. If ex- 
ecutive management approves, man- 
agement clubs might undertake an 
effective campaign against it, using 
methods similar to those helpful in 
safety campaigns, especially poster 
techniques. In instances, unions may 
support such a campaign. 

BUSINESS WEEK has performed a 
distinct service to everyone in industry 
by bringing this situation into the open. 


Glenn Gardiner is vice president of 
Forstmann Woolen Company. In Sep- 
tember he addressed the American 
Management Association’s Conference 
on Personnel. He made this recom- 
mendation: “Personnel departments 
should measure their effectiveness by 
the degree to which they function 
through the line organization, particu- 
larly through the foreman.” 

He pointed out that centralization of 
personnel functions has often sub- 
tracted from the foreman’s prestige— 
and observed that human relations can 
not possibly be any better than the 
foreman makes them. 

Up and down the U. S. A., foremen 
will shout “Amen!” to that, we are 
quite sure. 

Mr. Gardiner’s ideas are carefully 
scrutinized by executives throughout 
industry, for aside from being vice 
president of “Forstmann”, he is author 
of a regular executive management 
service widely subscribed to by senior 
industrialists. And considering the 
tendency of executives today to make 
more effective use of the foreman- 
management arm, there is a fair pos- 
sibility that his recommendation may 
win more general acceptance. 

Mr. Gardiner concluded that his re- 
marks embodied a challenge to the 


modern personnel manager. Swell, 
isn’t it? 

But ... he also made another ob- 
servation during his address: “In the 


days ahead, we will not be able to x. 
tain in our organization, superviso, 
who are not positive industrial rej,. 
tions assets.” 

If his address constituted a challeng 
to the personnel manager, we charg. 
terize it as much more than a chall 
to foremen—a friendly “alert”, ¢e:. 
tainly. We know of plenty of foremey 
who are busy enlarging their know). 
edge of industry’s problems and 
good manager techniques so they wij 
not be caught unprepared to take q 
more positive responsibilities. We alg 
know of many more who regard it x 
beneath the “dignity” of a two-fiste 
foreman to “stoop to study.” 

Don’t mind editors. They can fy 
awfully dumb sometimes. This ox 
just doesn’t understand—what kind o 
“dignity” is that? Isn’t it likely t 
be pretty costly? If anyone cares ty 
write in and give him the low-down, 
he’ll see that everybody gets a chang 
to read it. 


Popeye’s spinach is powerful “stuf” 
Ask any wide-awake kid out of dia. 
pers. But we’ve never seen any of 
that kind of “stuff” handy around the 
plant when a fellow has a tough man- 
agement problem to deal with—one of 
those the men sometimes toss in your 
lap around 3:30 in the afternoon when 
you’re “up to your ears.” We still 
have to count on what sense we may 
have and whatever ideas we have 
picked up here and there. 

You will find quite a few ideas in 
this issue. 
sary” Convention of the NAF was held 
in Philadelphia in late September, 


some of the best informed men in in- © 
dustry took time out to attend and | 
give the boys their answers to one | 


problem after another. MANAGE has 
attempted to bring you their thinking. 
The pages devoted to sectional confer- 
ences are packed full of suggestions 
and information you can make use of, 
as are the formal addresses. 


The only way we can repay them is 
by absorbing as many of their ideas 


as possible so that we, too, can do our © 


share in providing a better manage- 
ment leadership. Our suggestion is 
to study them during the next several 
weeks. Management clubs could ben- 
efit by arranging group discussions 
built around the data presented. 


Our Foreman’s Round Table is off to 
a nice start. So far it has received 
contributions which outlined “prob- 
lems”. We should like to broaden it 
somewhat. During the coming weeks 
(but start now) write the editor a 
letter—about a page—telling of such 
experiences as: 

1. My Most Embarrassing Moment 

(as a supervisor). 

2. What Would You Have Done? 

3. My Best Single Stroke For Safety. 

There is always a chance that many 
others can be aided by our own ex- 
periences. That’s what MANAGE is 
for—to aid in exchange of ideas. It’s 
also your magazine. Let’s get going 
on this one. 


November 1948 MANAGE 
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STEEL FACTS for October reminds 
us of the new and intensive steel scrap 
drive. Sources: industrial establish- 
ments, auto wreckers, farms. 

Same source discloses that today a 
dollar buys about 61% as much steel 
(wholesale) as in August, 1939; where- 
as, by parallel comparisons, purchasers 
of many other commodities are getting 
lesser quantities: lead, about 26%, but- 
ter 30%, print cloth 27%, pork 22%, 
cotton 27%. Since steel prices are of 
pasic importance to all industry (and 
to agriculture) and since more scrap 
will help maintain production and thus 
help to hold prices, let’s turn up any 
scrap available. 


MANAGE will present in future is- 
sues a series of exploratory articles of 
which “Science Views The Near Fu- 
ture’ by Dr. Robert M. Bowie is the 
first. We believe that all management 
will find them both interesting and in- 
formative. 


Typographical error: October issue 
in the left column of Page 11, last par- 
agraph, Whiting Williams really said 
that since the “Taft-Hartley” Law “our 
own battle between the leaders of in- 
dustry, government, and labor has now 
(instead of not) become much less bit- 
ter.” This is a significant difference 
which we hasten to recognize. 


B. A. HODAPP ACCEPTS 
... GALLS FOR PLEDGE 


PHILADELPHIA — President B. A. 
Hodapp, re-elected for another term, 
transmitted this message by recording, 
made at his bedside in a Columbus hos- 
pital, to the NAF Convention. 

‘Mr. Chairman, and members of 
American management: 

“I would give a great deal to be with 
you at the ‘Silver Anniversary’ Cele- 
bration of our Association because it is 
an event to which I have looked for- 
ward for many, many months. 

“I have been notified that the mem- 
bers of The National Association of 
Foremen, through their board of direc- 
tors, have elected me president of the 
Association for a third period. This 
honor is one which I value highly. It 
makes me very happy to again have 
the privilege and responsibility of 
serving this organization for I believe 
wholeheartedly in the principles for 
which it stands. 

“In accepting the office of president, 
I want you to know that I am fuily 
conscious of the very real challenge 
facing all of us as management men 
today and that I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the other officers, the board, 
the membership, and the industries 
which they represent. 

“Our concept of unity in manage- 
ment has been tested and proven. Our 
activities toward a greater acceptance 
of that concept have met with many 
obstacles, but the importance of this 
objective and the satisfaction in its at- 

ent is worthy of all our efforts. 

‘These are difficult times in America. 

very economic way of life is in 
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danger of encroachment and _ infiltra- 
tion by those who would administer 
to us the fallacious pill of collectivism. 
There is only one solution. We must 
fight for an understanding of the facts, 
for productive achievement, and for 
unity of purpose in action. 
“Gathered here in the birthplace of 
our Republic and its freedom for the 
individual man, it is important that we 
all take renewed faith from the con- 
duct of our forefathers who made pos- 
sible this country of ours—that we 
pledge ourselves to continuing effort 
to produce an even better land for the 
next generation. Freedom and respon- 
sibility are inseparable—and they are 
America’s precious heritage.” 


We, thenreaders” 
\ a 
a 


Note: MANAGE appreciates the 
steady flow of congratulatory messages 
from management clubs and from 
many individuals throughout industry 
... but prefers not to place them “on 
parade”. They are, however, a very 
real inspiration to the staff. Thanks! 





Editor: 

Congratulations on the first two is- 
sues of MANAGE. 

I thought you made a fine start with 
the September issue. The October 
issue is even better! 

The article by Mason M. Roberts 
(The Higher Vision For Management) 
is one we would have been proud to 
have for one of our religious publica- 
tions. I am calling it to the attention 
of our General Manager with the sug- 
gestion that he refer it to our editors. 

At Philadelphia it seemed to me that 
the speakers were too much anti-labor, 
and some of them definitely reaction- 
aries! I like the positions of Mr. Beld- 
ing and Mr. Roberts as stated in your 
October issue much better. 


I hope you can continue to find a 
happy balance in our magazine. Amer- 
icans do not want either liberal social- 
ism, or reactionary capitalism. 

Christian Board of Publication 
A. E. Browning 
Assistant Auditor 


MANAGE hopes to further accept- 
ance of and enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican competitive system by avoiding 
“resistance” pockets and by a positive 
approach. It believes there are suffi- 
cient fundamentals in the system that 
most thinking Americans can agree 
upon, to build from them as a foun- 
dation. We like the positions of Mason 
Roberts and “Don” Belding, too. Ac- 


tually, Mr. Roberts took some of our 
labor leadership to task—and rightly 
so—although he was more charitable 
than many of labor’s leaders have been 
in characterizing management. 

As to the NAF Convention speeches, 
all of them are contained in this issue 
in substance. Perhaps some of our 
foremen-readers will let us have their 
comments as to whether they are 
“anti-labor” or “reactionary” in char- 
acter. 

Thanks for your own comments, 
which are sincerely appreciated. 


Editor: 

Congratulations on the fine start you 
have made with Volume I, Number 1 
of The National Association of Fore- 
men’s publication, MANAGE. I have 
read the articles with great interest, 
and I am particularly impressed with 
the article, “He Must Be A Leader,” 
by William B. Given, Jr., President of 
American Brake Shoe Company. Mr. 
Given is achieving increasing recogni- 
tion for this “bottom-up” type of man- 
agement, and I should like to give 
wider currency to his ideas by reprint- 
ing this article in AMERICAN FOUN- 
DRYMAN. 

Herbert F. Scobie, Editor 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 


Thanks, Herbert Scobie. We wish 
every foreman and every senior execu- 
tive in American industry could have 
an opportunity to read Mr. Given’s 
article. 

To President B. A. Hodapp: 

The decision of The National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen to _ undertake 
publication of a new national business 
magazine dedicated to improve the 
understanding in all levels of manage- 
ment of the practicable workings of 
the American system of free private 
enterprise, is most timely. 

There is a new and growing appre- 
ciation of the need for a_ better 
understanding of our economic system 
not only on the part of the public but 
on the part of the foremen and super- 
visory groups in American industry. 
There is a renewed urgency that 
industry discharge its responsibility 
for maximum production. There is 
growing emphasis in industrial rela- 
tions programs on doing a better job 
of employee communication. 

These objectives cannot be effec- 
tively realized in industry without 
improved management unity and 
better communications and teamwork 
between all levels of the management 
group from foremen to the senior 
executives of the company. A com- 
pany supervisory organization is the 
best means of employee communica- 
tion available to it. 

I am convinced that your organi- 
zation, through its new publication, 
has an opportunity to be of real 
assistance to management in this vital 
field and to make a real contribution 
toward objectives in which we are 
mutually interested. 

Earl Bunting, Managing Director 
National Ass’n of Manufacturers 
New York 
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DEVELOPING MANAGERS...G2eu or “go”. 


“If you can be a boss and act as 
though you are not, if you can be just 
as pleasant and as agreeable as if you 
had no authority, if you get things 
done with requests rather than with de- 
mands, you possess one of the real se- 
crets underlying the management of 
men.” 


“Real security, in the form of self- 
development, is the one thing you can’t 
lose or have taken away from you... 
progress, ideas, education and learning 
can not be bought. They must be 
earned.” 


By 
“Bill” Levy 
NAF 
Director 
of 


Education 





A MEETING ...IN DAYTON ... 
CHANGES... MEN’S ATTITUDES 
(The Management Unity Seminar) 
(So far) At the request of their 
general manager Bill Jones, Al, a 
maintenance foreman and Fred, an 
electrical foreman, are attending a 
week long NAF Seminar in Dayton. 
Bitter feeling exists between them be- 
cause in past years Al, while with the 
Union physically man-handled Fred. 
For two days they have listened and 
participated with mixed emotions in a 
program of background material in 
business principles and human rela- 
tions. What they see, hear and think 
continues. 
IN DAYTON ... (Continued) 


It’s Wednesday, 8:59 a.m. and every- 
one is at his seat including the lead- 
ers. Al and others have placed a toy 
whip and a card “To Simon Legree” 
on the moderator’s chair and someone 
drew a comic character labeled 
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“Teacher” on the stand. Everyone gets 
a bang out of it and joins in the 
laughter. It is a good sign. Uncon- 
sciously, the men are expressing their 
appreciation for the snap and preci- 
sion with which the program operates. 
Ribbing the men about the fresh, 
bright look so early in the morning, 
the moderator kicks the program off. 


Tommy, a personnel manager from 
the East, Mac, a foreman in a speciali- 
ties company and Chuck, a former 
shop foreman who is now spending 
full time with a large and successful 
management group make up the panel. 
The first topic is “Club Organization” 
and each panel member briefly pre- 
sents a description of the club he rep- 
resents, how it got started, its eligi- 
bility requirements and the reaction 
of foremen and top management to the 
club. This is followed by open panel 
discussion built around questions 
raised by the Seminar group. A ques- 
tion is fired to the panel. 

“Do you permit a foreman to join 
your club who is affiliated with a 
Union?” 

“Yes, as individuals they can belong 
to anything they please but the club 
can not be used as a collective bar- 
gaining unit according to our constitu- 
tion and the requirements of the na- 
tional office.” 

Someone asked Chuck, “Do you find 
top management throughout your city 
accepting NAF and its purposes?” 

“By and large, I would say yes... 
with varying degrees of development 
in understanding, accepting, believing 
and practicing its philosophy and ob- 
jectives.” 

Questions and discussion follows in 
such areas as when and where should 
the club meet, size of club, how far 
can top management go in providing 
financial assistance without develop- 
ing a feeling of paternalism. 

Al is not used to sitting very long 
without firing a question but he’s 
wrapped up in thought. (Mentally.) 
“This stuff sounds all right as they give 
it but what’s the angle? Dammit, I 
should be able to trip up young, inex- 
perienced punks like these. I’ve got 
ms 

Question: “Can you give me any ac- 
tual cases in your set up where there 


has been an increase in production 
efficiency, or wages, because of » 
NAF club?” 

Mac pointed out that in his com. 
pany, because of the improved COOp. 
eration and understanding between gj 
members of management, productigy 
efficiency increased 11% over a perigg 
of two years and the foremen gettj 
three increases without asking fy 
them. Similar illustrations are give, 
by Tommy and Chuck. 

When asked by the moderator if his 
question has been sufficiently explored 
Al replies, “Yes, Thanks.” 


It is recess and coffee time. Jim, the 
bachelor and “wolf,” is kidded by his 
roommate about an incident that took 
place last night. Apparently, Jim had 
spent two days trying to date the tele. 
phone operator at the hotel. She finally 
gave in to his persuasive line on the 
phone and agreed to go with him 
Tuesday night. Jim had done a littl 
bragging so a few of the boys hung 
around to see what she was like 
5 by 5... about 50. Jim had bee 
taken by a beautiful telephone voice 

Up to now the men had spent most 
of their time in the conference room 
Following the break for coffee, the 
gang went around the office of the na- 
tional headquarters. They saw the li- 
brary and the various departments 
and Jim came up with the classic re. 
mark, “These girls not only have the 
‘new look’—they also have the ‘db 
look’.” 


The next area considered by the 
panel is “How to Develop an Effective 
Program That Makes a Club Click” 
As in the previous session, each pane] 
member makes a short presentation. 
This includes (1) the program of the 
club organization meeting, (2) one 
typical meeting after the club is or- 
ganized and (3) a sample year’s pro- 
gram. Questions fly thick and fast. 
Many of the men, including Fred, are 
getting warmed up to the possibility 
of the “Unity in Management” concept 
and want more dope on the actual de- 
tails. Typical of their questions are: 

“What does it take to set up a good 
monthly program?” 

“Advance planning . . timing—a 
program that clicks . .. variety... 
the program must have definite value 
and apply to day by day activity.” 

“What kind of activities do you have 
during the month between club meet- 
ings?” 

“Training courses . . . plant tours 

. . board meetings . . committee 
meetings . . . booster meetings, etc.” 

“How much of your program is edu- 
cational and how much entertain- 
ment?” 

“About 75 per cent educational... 
remember, education in its broadest 
sense .. . anything that brings about 
improvement of management.” 

“What are your board meetings 
like?” 

“Take up business of club . . . funds, 
program and policy ... if club grows 
more business is conducted in boa 
meeting and less in general meeting 
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_, function of board is to initiate, 
plan, delegate to committees—control 
and check.” 

The break at luncheon finds the 
group almost as a unit going to the 
same restaurant. Fred and Al find that 
because their respective buddies are 
going with the group they’re together 
for the first time outside of the con- 
ference room. A coolness exists and 
they don’t speak to one another di- 
rectly. Russ, the foreman from down 
South, is engaged in a spirited con- 
versation with Jim. 

“That’s a damn good idea, Russ,” 
says Jim. ‘“Let’s see what the other 
guys think about it? How would you 
fellows like to get together for a ‘bull’ 
session in Russ’ room to talk over the 
NAF proposition and let our hair 
down?” 

“Suits me.” 

“Deal me in.” 

Most of the men responded at once. 

“lve a bottle of Canadian Club that 
I've been saving,” says Russ. “You 
know I don’t drink and I’m afraid it 
will break going back on the train.” 

“Okay Dixie, we’ll come along to 
help you out with your bottle,” says 
Al’s buddy, who has found Russ a lot 
of fun and a good Joe. 

A couple of fellows leave to buy 
gifts for their kids and the rest start 
back to the Seminar. 

“Club Officers’ Training” is discussed 
in the early afternoon with the panel 
members putting on their usual fine 
performance. The gang is in a good 
frame of mind and there is a lot of 
wise cracking and by-play between 
Russ and the fellow at the opposite 
end of the conference table. A lively 
discussion centers around “Who should 
serve as officers?” With about half the 
group maintaining it should be fore- 
men and general foremen and the rest 
arguing for anyone regardless of title 
or department. Good arguments are 
presented on both sides and the discus- 
sion is finally closed by the moderator 
who states, “There are three sides to 
every question, yours, mine, and the 
right one.” 


A 25-passenger bus is waiting at 
2:45 to take the group to a steel plant 
out of town for a tour and dinner. On 
the way we pass the headquarters of 
the Air Service Command and the men 
are impressed by the new jet-propelled 
planes and huge bombers that are fly- 
ing overhead. The bus trip is less 

an hour and the time actually 
seems shorter because of the kidding 
and by-play that goes on. 


For most of the men this is their 
first visit to a steel mill and they are 
greatly impressed by what they see 
and hear. The extremely efficient and 
courteous guides explain the charging 
of the open hearths with hot metal 
transported about 20 miles in special 
cars, lime stone and other ingredients. 
They look into the furnaces through 
colored glasses and see the churning. 
boiling molten metal. After watching 
a heat being tapped, they follow the 
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ingot through the continuous hot, roll- 
ing process. Rolls operating with ever 
increasing speed reduce the metal to 
the desired thickness after which it is 
rolled into coils. The group is for- 
tunate in seeing that relatively rare 
occurrence—a “cobble.” The metal 
buckles on the rolls and forms what 
looks like Christmas-ribbon candy. 

While walking along, Earl, a Seminar 
member from a steel plant in Pitts- 
burgh, notices that the salamanders 
used by the men for keeping warm 
when not working, have a circular 
metal band extendng about a foot from 
the outside surface from the salaman- 
der itself. He stops and says to one 
of his friends, “Well, I'll be damned. 
We have had a lot of burnt britches 
and butts by fellows hugging the fire 
and we never thought of this.” 

After leaving the hot mill the men 
followed the steel through the cold 
rolling process and are impressed by 
the speed and accuracy with which 
everything takes place. At the end of 
the two hour trip they unanimously 
agree that it was a real treat. 


An excellent meal that evening and 
good fellowship sets the stage for an 
enjoyable period of questions and dis- 
cussion about the trip. This is led by 
a plant official assisted by technical 
heads and the guides. The men are 
anxious to know more about the 
“spirit” of cooperation and understand- 
ing which seems to be part of every- 
one at the plant. It is pointed out that 
it developed over a period of many 
years and has proved its worth time 
and again. 

Earl, speaking for the group, ex- 
presses their appreciation and makes 
the comment, “In the steel industry we 
look upon you as the Good Christian 
and your principles have a marked ef- 
fect upon all of us.” 


The bus takes the men back to Day- 
ton and the day’s program is cumpleted. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 

(Next month we will continue with 
Thursday’s and Friday’s activities and 
let you look in on an informal bull ses- 
sion where the men let down their 
hair.) 





HELPS and HINTS... 
For Management Clubs 
and Their Members 


By “Bill” Levy 


Bill Levy is initiating this column 
upon the request of many people in the 
field who took part in the Club Officers’ 
Training programs, Seminars and other 
training activities by the National 
office of the NAF. They asked, “Why 
don’t we get a steady flow of tested 
ideas that we can use to make our club 
meetings more effective and keep our 


men more interested.” If you have 
tried an idea and it clicked, let us have 
it and we’ll pass it on.—The Editor. 








Ladies Night 

















“So Joe Won't Turn Out For Ladies 
Night!” 


This is an easy one. Send a printed 
invitation to the home addressed to 
“The Boss” and the little woman will 
see that he gets out with bells on. Did 
you ever see a woman pass up a chance 
to show off her new outfit and get a 
look at these guys that Joe works with 
and talks about—and their wives? 


You know, Joe may think he is a 
big noise at the shop but it’s like my 
wife says, “You might be ‘Big Bill’ 
down town but you're ‘Little Willie’ at 
home.” By the way, you might get her 
a gardenia or a small favor at the 
meeting so she’ll have something to 
“brag on” when she talks to the 
neighbors at home. These women are 
dynamite if you handle them right. If 
you have a bang up meeting she’ll be 
pushing Joe to attend the others in- 
stead of stopping off to a poker game 
or a bowling match. Try it. 


“Shades of Reno” 


Are you looking for a way to bring 
your club to the attention of your 
fellow town’s people? Here’s an idea 
described at a Seminar that really 
clicked. One of our city clubs in the 
East was planning a community activ- 
ity. Three months before it was sched- 
uled to take place, arrangements were 
made with the local bank to get 20,000 
silver dollars. The club members 
agreed to take half of their pay during 
the month in silver dollars and an ad 
was run in the local paper to wit: 
“For the next three months you will 
see silver dollars floating around the 
town. They are being spent by the 
families of members of the ABC Man- 
agement Club, men of management 
from 42 plants in our city, who are 
sponsoring an exhibit at Black Hall on 

(Continued Page 70) 
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HE LAST MEETING of the old 

Board of Directors of The National 
Association of Foremen was called to 
order by John Wood, executive vice 
president of the NAF, in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, September 22. 

First order of business was approval 
of three resignations and acceptance of 
nine alternates—alternates were au- 
thorized by unanimous vote to have 
full standing on the board during the 
absence of the regular directors. 

After the roll call, Vice President 
Wood reported on the condition of 
President Bernie Hodapp, who suffered 
a heart attack six weeks ago. Board 
members were cheered by the news 
that Bernie was doing very well and 
had been allowed, just today, to sit 
up for a few minutes. A motion was 


Past N A F President 
Walter Blank ) 1931-2) 
greets the Board— 
hailed NAF progress. 


made, seconded and carried unani- 
mously that best wishes from the Board 
be sent to President Hodapp. 

Minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved as read. 

Tom McCann, vice president of Zon2 
D, reported on action taken by th2 
Executive Committee in regard to the 
financial structure of the NAF—stated 
that the Committee recommended the 
tabling of the matter at this time, in 
view of the fact that several new meth- 
ods of financing were under considera- 
tino. After a lengthy discussion the 
Board accepted the recommendation of 
the Committee. 

The suggestion was made that the 
delegates to the afternoon meeting be 
informed. 

The board recessed for lunch. 


At the meeting of all directors an 
club delegates, Director Russell Lung 
chairman of the Nominations and Cre. 
dentials Committee, explained the vot. 
ing procedure to be followed in elec. 
ing new directors. The names of 7 
states were called in alphabetical oy. 
der and the delegates of each state took 
their places in a special section of the 
room, there to accept nominations ang 
place new nominations on the ballot: 
After each state’s nominations wer 
closed the delegates passed in front oj 
the ballot box and dropped their bal. 
lot. In all, 57 directors were elected t 
serve for a two-year term. This is jp 
addition to the directors now serving 
their second year in term of office. 

In the absence of President Hodapp 
Vice President Wood read his annua! 
report. President Hodapp outlined th 
purposes and objectives of NAF and 
paid special tribute to its founders. He 
reported the tremendous increase jp 
membership during the last two years 
In membership alone, this amounted t 
104 per cent, and by clubs 97 per cent 

After discussing some of the financial 
problems of the organization, he out- 
lined the new Area Manager Plan, de- 
signed to give closer contacts to all 
clubs in the NAF. He stressed the fine 
work that the various committees were 
doing, and paid special homage to the 
Executive Committee. He thanked the 
clubs for their support of the “Buck 


or Better” campaign that resulted in 





New officers: Vice presidents T. A. McCann, Walter O'Bannon, John Wood, 
Hans Bruhn, B. W. Messer; treasurer, Joe Cox. McCann was appointed execu- 
tive vice president. President B. A. Hodapp re-elected, remained ill in Columbus 
(Ohio) hospital. 
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Highlights Of The Board Of Directors 
And Delegates Meetings During The 25th 
Annual Convention Of The National As- 


sociation of Foremen. 


the raising of $24,000.00—enough to pay 
over two-thirds of the purchase price 
of the NAF headquarters. This home 
of the NAF stands as a landmark and 
symbol of our entire membership and 
provides a feeling of permanency for 
every member. 

President Hodapp reported on the 
comments received from the first is- 
sue of MANAGE, the NAF’s official 
magazine, and stated they were not 
only favorable but enthusiastic. He 
felt that MANAGE could and would 
be self-supporting within its first year. 
He stated that one of the goals he had 
set for himself was to increase the 
quantity and quality of the services of 
the NAF and asked the directors to 
assist by taking the initiative in meet- 
ing any and all needs that might arise. 

In conclusion, President Hodapp pic- 
tured the increased respect and pres- 
tige accorded The National Association 
of Foremen by all levels of manage- 
ment to a degree never before obtained. 
The report received the applause and 
acclaim of the assembled directors and 
delegates. 

James E. Bathurst, manager of the 
NAF, then made his report. He began 
by telling of the Area Manager sys- 
tem whereby a manager would be as- 
signed to a specific area and would be 
responsible for club service and de- 
velopment work in that area. He then 
introduced the area managers present. 

Mr. Bathurst said he believed that 
the removal of causes of conflict and 
misunderstanding is a prime objective 
of NAF and that given 25 years the 
NAF will be the means for preserving 
American industrial management. 

He stated that one of the most im- 


The voting — George 
Happe, Los Angeles, 
casts a ballot. 


portant problems was the lack of ap- 
preciation by foremen of the oppor- 
tunity of membership in the NAF and 
that this opportunity to belong to a 
fraternity dedicated to developing the 
best in management was not thoroughly 
understood. The success of the NAF 
would depend to a large extent upon 
the success of each officer in each club. 

Walter Blank, past president of the 

NAF in 1931 and 1932, was introduced 
and spoke on the fine progress made 
by the NAF the last several years. 

The general meeting was then ad- 

journed to permit meetings of the 
newly elected directors to select zone 
vice presidents. When the _ general 
meeting was reconvened, it was an- 
nounced that the following were 
elected vice presidents for the coming 
year: 

Zone A—B. W. Messer, Lockheed 
Aircraft Co., Burbank, Cal. 
Zone B—Walter O’Bannon, ZJr., 
Walter O’Bannon Co., Tulsa, 

Okla. 

Zone C—John Wood, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Zone D—T. A. McCann, Sylvania 





Delegates and directors as sessions opened at Philadelphia's Bellevue-Stratford. 
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Electric Products Co., Emporium, 
Pa. 

Zone E—Hans Brunn, Corhart Re- 

fractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 

By unanimous vote, Joe E. Cox, Delco 
Products Division, GMC, Dayton, Ohio. 
was re-elected treasurer. 

Reports by the Scholarship, Publicity 
and Membership Committees followed. 

During the report of the Membership 
Chairman given by T. A. McCann, ap- 
plications were approved from the fol- 
lowing new clubs: 

Greensburg Management Club, 

Greensburg, Pa., Zone D. 

Sylvania Management Club, Al- 

toona, Pa., Zone D. 

Oscar Mayer Management Club of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Zone C. 
Fore-Casters (National Malleable), 

Cicero, Ill., Zone C. 
PAA Management Club of New 
York, New York, N. Y., Zone D. 
Consolidated Rock Management 
Club, Los Angeles, Cal., Zone A. 

The meeting adjourned until eve- 
ning. 

During the session of the board meet- 
ing following dinner, reports of the 
Club Service, Education, Indoctrina- 
tion and Ways and Means Committees 
were presented; also the auditor’s re- 
port for the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1948. The evening session of the board 
meeting adjourned at 11:30 p.m. and 
did not reconvene until after the con- 
vention on Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 25. T. A. McCann, newly appointed 
executive vice president for the com- 
ing year, presided during the meet- 
ing. 

The directors devoted considerable 
discussion to the budget for the com- 
ing year with a view to still more 
effective utilization of funds available 
for NAF activity. 

The Achievement Award Committee 
presented its report and read the names 
of the national and zone club winners, 
the Woodhead Trophy, and the two 
membership certificate winners, as fol- 
lows: 

Zone Winners: 

Zone A—Grayson Administrative 
Conference 

Zone B—Rocky Mountain Fore- 
men’s Club 


Zone C—Foremen’s Club of Co- 
lumbus 
(Continued Page 56) 
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LABOR PANEL STRESSES FOREMAN'S 
ROLE IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Experts From Industry And 
Government Show Foreman 
As All-Important In Collec- 
tive Bargaining, Handling 
Grievances and Accident Pre- 
vention. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. McIlvaine covered 
this important panel as a special cour- 
tesy to MANAGE which expresses its 
appreciation for the excellent summary 
which follows. 


| eee se well known experts on em- 
ployee relations both from indus- 
try and government presented one of 
the highlights of the recent NAF Silver 
Anniversary Convention program at 
Philadelphia, sitting as a special labor 
panel presided over by James H. 
Robins, president of the American 
Pulley Company and the Metal Manu- 
facturers Association of Philadelphia. 

Keynote of the discussion was the 
foreman’s importance in giving prompt, 
fair and serious consideration to every 
employee complaint, ne matter how 
trivial, to preserve morale and prevent 
the many usual minor charges from 
being magnified out of all proportion 
at the next collective bargaining meet- 
ing. 

This same theme was stressed in con- 
nection with plant safety by the Hon- 
orable William H. Chesnut, secretary of 
Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Chesnut emphasized 
that a most important part of the fore- 
man-employee relationship rests on 
safety of the worker, and that foremen 
are the one principal group in any 
plant primarily responsible for acci- 
dent prevention. Many grievances, 
which later come back to haunt those 
at the collective bargaining table, are 
directly traceable to unsafe plant 
working conditions or practices, Mr. 
Chesnut said. 

Industrial accidents last year cost in- 
dustry three and three quarter billion 
dollars, 44 million man: days of work 
and 150,000 workers lost. This is a 
needless and unwarranted raid on our 
industrial output. A few companies 
have recently established psychiatric 
departments to ferret out those work- 
ers, often called “accident-prone re- 
peaters”, who are emotionally dis- 
turbed and accordingly literally walk- 
ing hazards in a plant. 

Russell L. Greenman, director of Em- 
ployee Relations, General Cable Cor- 
poration, spoke next on how the fore- 
man can help directly in collective bar- 
gaining. “The foreman, no matter what 
his particular role, is all-important in 
satisfactory labor relations”, said 
Greenman. “When contract time rolls 
around, the union will not forget inci- 
dents, however small, occasioned by 
the foreman in breach of the contract. 
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Remember, employees have long mem- 
ories”. Greenman urged foremen to 
keep in close touch with their men so 
that they may know better what the 
union is thinking and will request at 
the next collective bargaining meeting. 
The foreman must be very familiar 
with the union contract and also be 
sure of his facts in interpreting the 
contract. In handling a grievance, said 
Greenman, first get the facts, make an 
investigation of these facts and, above 
all, avoid hasty conclusions until all of 
the facts are ascertained. 

The next panel member, W. H. Mac- 
Mahon, executive secretary of the St. 
Paul Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, related his code of the DOs and 
DON’Ts for handling shop grievances. 
The prime vocation of the foreman, 
said MacMahon, is a good knowledge 
and understanding of the labor agree- 
ment. If he knows it well, his prestige 
in the shop soon rises in the workers’ 
minds. 

Failure on the part of the foreman, 
according to MacMahon, to give serious 
consideration to an employee’s com- 
plaint causes a disgrunted employee 
and a “bad slant” in his mind toward 
the management. Since the grievance 
is first presented to the foreman he 
should have the first opportunity to 
discuss it with the employee, and be- 
cause the foreman knows the employee 
best, he can often get to the bottom 
of the problem and solve it directly. 

Often a minor grievance is only a 
shield for a larger one to be presented 
later. The foreman who keeps keenly 
on the lookout for these points and 
passes them on to the superiors who 
will subsequently have to negotiate 
the new contract, is doing a real serv- 
ice for his company. Watch such small 





American Pulley Company's President 
James H. Robins, opens the panel—intro- 
duces participants. 


By D. H. McIlvaine, 
Director of Public Relations, 
ACF-Brill Motors Company 


grievances for signs of the opening 
barrage leading to bigger ones. Often 
too, the foreman is able to find the 
motive for a complaint which may fp 
absurd but, nevertheless, help him tp 
render a quick answer. 

In those plants where all grievances 
are presented through the shop stew. 
ard, the foreman should cultivate the 
latter and get to know him well—this 
may serve well later on when the 
“chips are down”. Above all, the fore. 
man should remember that a labo 
agreement is not a “one-way street”, 
Act fairly and promptly; avoid ap- 
peasement to circumvent a show down: 
hear all complaints no matter how 
trivial, for a man’s pride is a delicate 
article; avoid favoritism and do not 
brush off any complaint if you wish to 
preserve morale. A foreman should be 
sure that all settlements are made in 
accordance with the contract, avoid 
extra liberal settlements and, most im- 
portant, follow up all such agreements 
to make sure they are kept. 

MacMahon summed up his ideas on 
handling grievance by listing ten D0s 
and ten DON’Ts as a guide for all fore- 
men: 


DO: Give prompt consideration; 
investigate; study motive; give 
prompt hearing; hold cordial dis- 
cussion; have good knowledge of 
contract; expedite settlement; hold 
to terms of settlement; know em- 
ployees and shop steward; and give 
sound and impartial judgement. 


DON’T: Don’t brush off; don’t pass 
the buck; don’t appease; don’t 
make extra liberal settlements; 
don’t jump to conclusions; don’t 
delay settlement; don’t make 
promises that can’t be kept; don’t 
show favoritism; don’t violate con- 
tract terms in a settlement. 


Concluding the program G. D. Reilly, 
attorney and former member of the 
NLRB related that an alert manage- 


ment will take advantage of the “Taft- | 


Hartley Labor Act.” He stated that the 
new act has done nothing to impair 
the rights of organized labor, in spite 
of the effective propaganda being put 
out in an effort to get the act repealed. 
This propaganda has been so effective, 
however, that one of the major political 
parties is recommending its repeal. But 
management has every reason to want 
to see the act continued. 

“There is nothing in the new act 
which gives industry the power to hurt 
labor, and all bargaining clauses con- 
tained in the original Wagner Act are 
intact in the new law”, Reilly stated. 
“But it does make unions cease being 
monopolies. The closed shop was grad- 
ually putting a strangle hold on all 
industry”. 

In the field of negotiating new con- 
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Keystone State's Secretary of Labor and Industry Honor- 
able William H. Chesnut observes the audience as General 
Cable's Employee Relations Director Russell L. Greenman 
. Remember, employees have long 


warns foremen: " 
memories.” 


tracts, the new act is very helpful to 
company negotiators. The alert man- 
agement will bring any legal issues 
to a head early in the negotiations be- 
fore they cramp the entire proceedings. 
Legal issues should be settled first be- 
fore any discussion is begun on wages, 
hours or other specific issues on work- 
ing conditions. The regional office of 
the NLRB hears cases on legal issues, 


while the Mediation Service only 
brings parties together on bargainable 
issues. 

Often, according to Reilly, devices to 
circumvent the “Taft Hartley” Act are 
“sold” to management by certain 
unions and serve only as subterfuges 
which will be of little value. They are 
signs on the part of management of 
either timidity or indifference to the 


G. D. Reilly (left), formerly NLRB, weighs W. H. Mac- 
Mahon's (St. Paul Industrial Relations Com.) statement: 
“Often a minor grievance is only a shield for a larger one 
to be presented later." 


long range progress of their entire in- 
dustry in future labor relations. Some, 
such as secondary boycotts, invite 
prosecution. 

In conclusion, Reilly pointed out that 
because this is a national political cam- 
paign year, political considerations are 
unfortunately entering into our fair 
analysis of the new act which might 
not otherwise be the case. 
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. . « of the electrical home appliances we build and the men 
who build them. 
For over 30 years the products of Leonard and Kelvinator 
have been synonymous with excellence. And behind the 
great public acceptance of these electrical refrigerators, 
ranges and home freezers is the initiative and 
the supervisors who have made this fine standard possible. 


KELVINATOR * LEONARD. 


Divisions of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation — 


integrity of 
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If Potatoes Were Dollars... 


You remember what happened during some of 
the pre-war years when too many potatoes 
flooded the market. Potatoes got cheaper. They 
sometimes dropped to a few nickels a bushel. 


If potatoes were being used for money, and this 
happened, you’d need many more potatoes than 
before to“buy” the other things you needed. 


Exactly the same thing happens when too many 
dollars flood the market. Dollars get cheaper 
and it takes a lot of them to buy what a few 
would buy before. 


More than three times as many dollars are in 
circulation in this country today, in people’s 
pockets —outside of banks, as in 1940, just 
before the war. And the amount of money in 
banks has more than doubled. 


Think what potatoes would be worth if the 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES—“WHAT WE'RE UP AGAINST” 


This is the first in a short series of messages published by Republic 
Steel in an effort to put into plain language some facts about the condi- 
tions we all face today, why we are as them and what can be done 
OM ... Another $1600 

Shot away” will oo shortly. We Po that you will watch for 
ad them and pass them along to your friends 


about them. The second in the series: 


these messages, re 








potato supply had increased that much over a 
normal year! Then you can see why dollars are 
worth much less than in 1940; why it takes so 
many more dollars to buy the things you need. 


This oversupply of dollars came in part from 
war spending; in part from government over- 
spending for many other purposes, before, dur- 
ing and since the war. 


It is easy for any administration to sidestep its 
problems by pouring out vast amounts of 
money, but it’s hard on all the rest of us 
who have to live and do business with these 
cheaper dollars. 


Money will stay cheap until a change of policy 
holds government spending well within income. 
The savings thus obtained can then be used to 
reduce the oversupply of money by steady payments 
on our national debt. 
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Sectional Conferences 


The presentations in twelve 
sectional conferences from the 
25th Annual Convention of The 
National Association of Foremen 
in Philadelphia's Convention Hall, 
September 23-25, 1948, are sum- 
marized in the following pages. 
No effort has been made to retain 
separate identity as to material 
presented where more than one 
conference leader participated— 
hence, specific statements in the 
summaries are not necessarily to 
be imputed to any _ individual 


leader. 


Presentations in the workshops, 
which related to NAF manage- 
ment club methods and proce- 
dures, will be published in the De- 
cember issue in order that ade- 


quate space can be given them.— 


The Editor. 


Attendance at conferences, 
workshops was excellent— 
interest keen. 
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Briefing session during 
breakfast of conference 
and workshop leaders. Dr. 
William Levy, education 
editor of MANAGE, 
(speakers' table—finger to 
mustache) outlined proce- 
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OUR AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM- 
HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 


CHAIRMAN: 


EDWIN M. CLARK, Vice-President, The Bell Telephone 


Company of Pennsylvania 


LEADERS: 
York, New York 


FRED G. CLARK, American Economic Foundation, New 


R. S. RIMANOCZY, American Economic Foundation, 
New York, New York 
H. W. LUNDIN, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York, New 


York 


PRACTICALLY everything that the 
hourly wage worker ever learns 
about the policies and objectives of 
management is learned through his 
contact with his foreman. 

It is important that you, as a fore- 
man, understand how the corporation 
pay envelope fits into the economic 
machinery, and it is also important that 
you pass on this understanding to the 
men working under you. 

Physically, the corporation is a col- 
lection of tools of production. | 

One reason these tools exist is that 
a group of people (stockholders) placed 
some (or all) of their savings in the 
corporation. 

Without the savings, the tools would 
not exist, and the savings would not 
be converted into tools unless the savers 
believed that they would be paid for 
the use of the tools. 

Without the workers, the tools would 
not exist because only through their use 
by the workers can they produce and 
earn. The workers work only because 
they know that they will get paid for 
the use of their human energy. ; 

The total of these two types of in- 
come (plus taxes and outside expenses) 
always equals the selling price of what 
is produced. Because, in the total econ- 
omy, these taxes and expenses also be- 
come payments to workers and owners, 
the price which the customer pays is 
equal to the amount that the worker 
gets paid for his human energy plus 
the amount that the tool owner gets 
paid for the use and the wearing out 
of the tools. 

If we were foremen, here is the way 
we would talk to one of our men who 
was building up sympathy for new 
wage demands. We would say: “Joe, 
you’re getting off the beam; let’s have 
a little talk about who gets how much 
for doing what around here.” 

“Let’s start with you. You work here 
40 hours a week. The machine you use, 
plus its share of the floor and the walls 
and the roof, costs $6,000. That machine 
is the same as ten helpers put in here 
to work under your direction. That 
machine enables you to produce ten 
times as many finished pieces as you 
could produce with hand tools—about 
5,000 pieces a year. 

“Last year you earned $2,500 for do- 
ing 1/10th of the work; you produced 
500 pieces, and the machine producéd 
4,500. The production cost was 50 cents 
a piece. If you had done them by hand 
at that cost, you would have earned 
$250 for the entire year. But you didn’t 
do them by hand; you and the machine 
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did them together and the machine did 
9/10th’s of the work. 

“You got $2,500 out of it. What did 
the stockholder get out of it? Well, the 
profits for last year were 5% of all the 
money invested in the company. That 
means that the fellow whose $6,000 
you are using in the form of that ma- 
chine got $300 out of the deal; that is, 
he would have gotten $300 if all the 
profit had been paid out in dividends. 
But % of the profit was held in the 
company, so he actually got $200. 

“Now you want a raise. Where is it 
going to come from? If you were the 
guy that got the $200 for accounting 
for 9/10th’s of the work, would you give 
up much? Of course you wouldn't. 

“The only other way to get it is to 
raise the price to the customer. You 
know what our stuff sells for at the 
store; you buy them yourself once in 
a while. Since V-J Day we have al- 
ready raised the price 55%, and I'll 
bet you or your wife gripe a little bit 
when you buy back your own stuff. 
How much more would you be willing 
to pay before you would buy another 
brand or not buy at all? 

“One thing that makes America such 
a good place is that the customer can 
do any damn thing he wants and no- 
body can stop him. When there are 
no customers, there is no payroll. When 
there is no payroll, there are no jobs. 
You might think that the brass hats 
are tough on you, but actually, it is 
the customer who is tough on all of 
us. 
“Everybody in this company is in 
the same boat, and if we don’t want 
the boat upset, we’ve all got to pull 
in the same direction. The way for you 
and the stockholders—all of us—to get 
more, is to get more production out of 


. . Comerences 


that machine.” That, gentlemen, is th 
way we would talk, and we don’t be. 
lieve that there are many Americap 
workers who wouldn’t say: “Okay, Pj 
play ball.” 

Ours, if a system at all, is a Per. 
sonal Property System. Personal, be. 
cause it belongs to you—you worke 
for it. 

How does our Personal Property 
System operate? It is based upon it: 
own bill of rights: 

The personal right to accumulate fo 
ourselves and our families. 

The personal right to work wher 
we choose. 

The personal right to employ othe; 
if we can pay them and if they choose 
to work for us. 

The personal right to make our ow 
decisions. 

These personal rights carry with 
them personal responsibilities: 

We are obligated to provide for our- 
selves and our families. 

We are expected to perform a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 

We must live according to the cus- 
toms of that area, subject to majority 
rule. 

We have several special obligations 
to those who work for us and to our 
community. 

We must give consideration to others 
in making decisions. 

American industry’s growth by leaps 
and bounds for the past 150 years has 
been possible only because of these 
rights. 

The right to accumulate for one’s-self, 
is the spark plug which stimulates per- 
sonal initiative. It has given us the 
enviable position we now enjoy. A 
long as we have more than other 
nations, we will continue to be a target 
for others—seeking to pull us down to 
their level. 

The economic status of the American 
worker has always been better than 
in other countries because elsewhere, 
their economy was not built on the 
same framework as ours—the U. §. 
Constitution, which spells out the rights 
of its citizens. 

Leaders of other nations are deeply 
concerned with our industrial pace and 
social progress. Here are some of the 
things that cause them no end of head- 
aches, for they will constantly be a 
threat to their security as top men in 
their planned societies: 


1. The’ effectiveness of American 


competition in reducing manufacturing 
cost and selling prices. 
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2. America’s high volume production 
techniques. ; 

3. The extent of luxury buying 
among American workers, even in the 
lower wage levels. 

4. Our excellent transportation sys- 
tem—air, highways, railroads. 

5. The American’s commonplace re- 
gard for such luxuries as telephones, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, auto- 
mobiles. 

6. The very few hours of work neces- 

for the average American to buy 
a basket of food as compared with 
their own workers. 

7. The numerous. adaptations of 
scientific discoveries which improve 
American quality and quantity stand- 
ards. 


8. The greatly expanded American 
agricultural industry which is consist- 
ently producing more than 70% greater 
crops with 20% fewer farmers. 

9. Our standards of education and 
availability of schooling. 

10. America’s productive capacity 
and its ability to perform production 
miracles when called upon. 

11. Our government by majority 
which is diametrically opposed to the 
teachings of Marx and Engels. 

Others who know from experience 
tell us we are infinitely better off than 
are the people of every and all foreign 
countries. The personal property sys- 
tem must be the best system, even 
with its flaws. 





GREATER SECURITY FOR FOREMEN - HOW CAN IN- 
DUSTRY AND THE MEN THEMSELVES PROVIDE IT? 


CHAIRMAN: 


LEADERS: 


DR. W. RAY BUCKWALTER, Associate Professor 
Temple University 


WILLIAM R. CAPLES, Director of Industrial Relations, 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago, I1linois 
JOSEPH M. SCHAPPERT, Director of Industrial Educa- 
tion, National Metal Trades Association, New York, 


New York 


oY. I believe management, and 
by this I mean all management, 
has as its primary job, understanding 
our economic system and seeing that 
our economic system is preached and 
understood by all who are a part of it. 

First, let’s understand our system 
itselfi—make it a goal for yourself if 
you will. I commend to each of you a 
little book called, HOW WE LIVE, by 
two gentlemen named Clark and Ri- 
manoczy—one of whom, Mr. Clark, is 
attending this meeting. It will not take 
much of your time but it will explain 
the system as well as anything I know 
of. Read and reread—think and discuss 
until you understand. 

Once you understand, your job is 
only partly done. You are a leader in 
your shop and in your community be- 
cause you have accepted the responsi- 
bilities of leadership and people look 
to you for guidance. Guide them along 
the right track. Correct cockeyed no- 
tions when you hear them. Give people 
the facts about these things that affect 
them. Let people know that it is only 
by their own efforts and acceptance of 
personal responsibility that they will 
obtain what they want—not through 
any magic or any planners in a gov- 
ernment. 

It wasn’t so long ago—fifteen years 
or so—there was a deep-seated belief 
in our country that each individual 
could and should take care of himself 
and his future. Then came the plan- 
hers, those very effective propagan- 
dists, who would have you believe that 
someone else—usually government— 
could do it better. They were so effec- 
tive that today many believe that we 
need no longer be individually reliant 
but must depend on some form of 
collective action to get economic secu- 
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rity. Remember this—that with each 
responsibility we try to pass on to 
someone else goes a part of our per- 
sonal freedom, and yet the cost re- 
mains with us. 

Once we know and preach our way 
of life, our next job is to practice what 
we preach, where we can do it most 
effectively, in our own shop. 

The cause of most of our trouble is 
lack of goods and the answer to that 
is production, and that lies in the shop. 

All of us know the necessity of con- 
trolling cost, quantity and quality— 
most of the time we forget the impor- 
tant fourth control, human relations. 

Let me give you a specific example: 
We bought a fabricating plant a few 
years ago that had never in its history 
made a profit. The owners reached a 
point where they either had to sell the 
plant, if a buyer could be found, or 
shut it down. Had a buyer not been 
found, the economic security of all the 
workers, management, production and 
maintenance, would have been gone 
and many of them had years of service. 
We didn’t then, nor do we now, believe 
that the men in that plant at that time 
had any idea what they were doing to 
themselves by getting high cost unit 
production along with “when, as, and 
maybe” delivery. The men were un- 
happy and poorly paid compared with 
similar plants. 

We had to work out our human rela- 
tions after first making sure that man- 
agement knew its job so that the tech- 
nical aspects were handled and product 
flow was properly scheduled. The sec- 
ond step was to convince the produc- 
tion and maintenance workers that 
plant output and unit cost directly af- 
fected them—as individuals. That here 
was their security. The first example 
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was to introduce a rating method, 
which they accepted, to insure that 
their income and effort bore a proper 
relation. This had an effect in every 
paycheck affecting week to week se- 
curity. Next, we let them know our 
competitive and selling problems. We 
said, in brief, the other fellow has ma- 
chines that are exactly alike or similar 
to ours, his product is similar to ours— 
what we have to do is make more with 
our machines, make it cheaper and put 
our sales department in a position 
where they can commit for definite de- 
liveries. The men were skeptical—so 
was the sales department. We kept 
working at it and the men decided to 
give it a try and they kept on trying— 
quantity and quality started up—costs 
down. In two years that plant doubled 
its output with the same men and ma- 
chines. Today the men figure out ways 
to aid production—no one in that shop 
calls it a speed-up. Work has been 
steady, rates up and the salesmen are 
getting in places they never could be- 
fore. In a few years a good reputation 
has been built up in the trade. 

In that plant everyone has economic 
security. Who gave it to them? No one 
—they made it. I predict that this plant 
will operate when many competing 
plants are down; and the men in that 
plant know it. 

Someone will say that’s a nice story, 
but you couldn't do that in a union 
plant. This plant is unionized, it was 
when we bought it. Someone will say 
you had an exceptional type of worker 
—I’ll agree—the plant is 70 per cent 
colored and the man or woman who 
can read or write is the exception. 

All that happened was that a group 
of people—just like any other group, 
except that they may have had less 
advantages than mos t—rededicated 
themselves to a system of self reliance. 
The main factor in that rededication 
in my mind was the foremen who had 
the twofold job of educating them- 
selves and the men under their super- 
vision. 

This can be done in other plants. 

I don’t believe economic stability can 
be planned and you can’t even attempt 
planning unless people are willing to 
sell their freedom. That is a terrible 
price to pay for a possibility. Look at 
England where in less than two years 
of socialism you can’t change your job 
unless you have government permis- 
sion. 

If we want economic stability and we 
don’t—we want economic growth—then 
you and I have a threefold job—learn 
how our economy works, see _ that 
others know and make sure that our 
part of the productive machine is put- 
ting out all it can. 

A first consideration for the individ- 
ual foreman, whether the company is 
large or small, is that he should do 
his own particular job as well as it can 
be done. I find more companies are 
giving consideration to foremen in 
their own ranks when filling jobs at 
higher management levels. To be ready 
for such opportunities foremen must 
prepare for them. 

For his own greater security the 
foreman must have knowledge and 
understanding of the practical require- 
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ments of his own job. This includes an 
appreciation of the authorities and re- 
sponsibilities of other foremen and of 
higher supervision. 

New ideas, tools and techniques crop 
up all the time. Human nature is often 
hard to understand. But the foremen 
must be able to cope with the prob- 
lems of machines and of men. He must 
be willing to learn and to maintain a 
healthy curiosity about everything per- 
taining to his job. I believe it was the 
late General Knudsen who gave us the 
following significant words on this 
point: “The man who knows how will 
always have a job; but the man who 
knows why will be his boss.” 

I find higher management meeting 
more regularly with its foremen for 
general discussion of company policies 
and common interests. Top managers 
are attending foremen’s meetings more 
often which gives foremen a chance to 
talk things over with them on the 
foremen’s “home ground.” 


The requirements of the foreman’s 
job are or should be known. It can be 
filled by selecting someone who is 
qualified or by training someone to 
meet the requirements. After that, con- 
tinuous contact with other foremen, 
employees and new ideas and tech- 
niques and tools is needed if the fore- 
man is to perform effectively. 


Last year, at the annual Plant Man- 
agement Conference of the National 
Metal Trades Association, top man- 
agers and foremen gave me this ob- 
servatior: as top management wants 
the foreman to assume responsibility, 
he should be given adequate authority. 
As the foreman wants authority, he 


must assume the responsibility that 
goes with it. 

Many foremen feel insecure in their 
jobs for the simple reason they have 
not been trained for them. 


I am aware that some men dislike 
the very thought of training. They 
would rather “play by ear.” This is a 
costly practice. Discouragement and a 
feeling of insecurity is usually the lot 
of men who lack what the job requires, 
the know-how that adequate training 
can give. Failure can deter others 
from aspiring to foremanship. 

Foremen expect fair pay commen- 
surate with work performed. Modern 
rating procedures should help to elim- 
inate cause of dissatisfaction and inse- 
curity which may otherwise exist on 
this point. 

Foremen should be made to feel that 
theirs is not a dead-end job. The more 
clear-cut the procedure for promotion 
can be made, the more it should tend 
to make the foremen feel more secure. 

Prestige means a lot to foremen. Men 
identify themselves with a _ strong 
leader, one who knows where he is 
going and how to get there. A foreman 
feels more secure when his prestige 
is upheld by top management and 
other foremen. Foremen expect the 
support of top management in right 
actions. Sometimes misguided griev- 
ance procedures for employees do not 
give foremen sufficient consideration. 
The foreman feels greater security 
when he has the right to make sugges- 
tions, to receive explanations, to voice 
complaints and grievances and to ap- 
peal in case of differences. 





HOW TO EXPRESS YOURSELF MORE EFFECTIVELY 


CHAIRMAN: WILLIAM F. MEYER, Secretary, Industrial Program 
Services, National Council of the YMCA, New York, 


New York 
LEADER: 


DR. ARTHUR SECORD, Director of Adult Education, 


Brooklyn College, New York 


HIS CONFERENCE could be called, 

“How to tell your men what you 
know.” When anything goes wrong in 
a shop because of a breakdown in com- 
munication between a foreman and his 
men it is seldom because of a lack of 
technical knowledge on the part of the 
foreman. It is, as a rule, because the 
foreman did not have the ability to 
convey this knowledge to his men. 

In a position of leadership, such as 
that of a foreman, knowledge is useless 
unless and until it is conveyed mean- 
ingfully to another person or group of 
persons. Here are five suggestions for 
more effective expression. 

1. SPEAK THE OTHER FELLOW’S 
LANGUAGE. Analyze your audience. 
The only way to tell anyone anything 
is to speak his language. If you had a 
man in your shop who could under- 
stand only Polish you would expect to 
have to give him his instructions in 
Polish. If you couldn’t speak that 
language you would find someone who 
could. 

During the recent war many fore- 
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men called women who came into their 
plants, “stupid,” simply because these 
women did not understand the fore- 
man’s language. Shop language was as 
foreign to these women as was English 
to the man from Poland. When a fore- 
man used the language of the kitchen 
and the home to explain a machine to 
one of these women, she understood. 
Will Rogers once said that everyone is 
ignorant—only about different things. 
Remember that before labeling any 
person “stupid.” Are you speaking his 
language? 

The more a foreman knows about 
each of his men, the better chance he 
has to sell him an idea. The larger the 
shop and the greater the personnel 
turnover, the more difficult this be- 
comes but it is an important part of 
every foreman’s job. Get to know your 
men—their backgrounds, their dis- 
appointments, their problems, their 
hopes for the future. You can then 
speak to each of them in terms that he 
will understand. 


2. USE AN ILLUSTRATION. No 
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point can be remembered unless it jy 
dramatized by an example. An example 
that applies directly to the point be 
ing driven home and to the persq, 
to whom you are speaking. For exampk 
(no point can be made without one), 
you are speaking to a man about dir 
around his machine. It will mean littl 
unless you can tell him about a map 
who was injured because of simila 
conditions; or a man who lost a pro. 
motion because of such conditions; or 
a man who received a promotion be. 
cause of neatness—the list has no limit 

3. NEVER ALL CRITICISM. When 
speaking to a man about one of his 
shortcomings, or when going over some 
breach of discipline with a group of 
men, never permit all of your remarks 
to be critical. A straight negative ap. 
proach is almost always ineffective. A 
word of appreciation must accompany 
any criticism. There is some difference 
of opinion about whether the praise 
should precede or follow the criticism— 
or the sandwich technique should be 
used. There is no sure fire rule to fol- 
low in this matter. As the Dutchman 
says, you have to, “feel it through your 
wooden shoes.” Most of us resent being 
told, “You are pretty good in this job— 
BUT.” It is usually better to give the 
criticism and then end the talk with a 
sincere compliment on some other as- 
pect of the man’s work. If you are 
unable to find something good to sav 
about a man it may mean that you have 
need to increase your powers of obser- 
vation. 

4. USE TACT. Tact has been defined 
as, “The ability to disagree with a man 
without being disagreeable” or, perhaps 
even better, “The ability to let the other 
fellow have your way.” 

Let’s suppose that you have a man in 
your shop who repeatedly leaves some 
safety device off his machine. You can 
go to him and at the top of your voice 
say, “Put that guard on your machine 
and leave it on—and I mean you!” He 
may do it but he will not feeel kindly 
toward you. 

There are many other ways to say 
it and it is ridiculous to give any fore- 
man words with which to work. If he 
has the correct attitude toward his 
men and his work, the right words will 
come. If his attitude is wrong—words 
cannot help him. Let’s look at one other 
way to ask this man to use the guard. 
“Listen, Bill, I know that you can 
probably run that machine without the 
guard and not get hurt. You are the 
best man in the shop and the most 
careful. But we have a lot of new men 
coming in who do not have your ability. 
They are going to look to you for 
leadership. If they see that guard off 
your machine they will decide that 
must be the way a real man does it 
and they will leave theirs off. As a re- 
sult, any one of them may lose a finger 
or a hand or even an arm. How about 
it, Bill, will you help me set a good 
example for these fellows who need 
it?” 

Instead of a criticism, a pat on 
the back and a request for leadership. 
Few men can resist a good opinion of 
themselves. Use tact! 

5. THROW THEM A FISH. Remem- 
ber that absence of criticism does not 
constitute praise. Many foremen _ be- 
lieve that as long as they aren’t “rid- 
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ing” their men, everyone will know 
that his work is satisfactory. This just 
isn’t true. Silence is no substitute for 
a pat on the back, a smile, or a word 
of appreciation. When seals do an act, 
the “foreman” throws them a fish. It 
keeps the act going. If you wish to be 


an effective foreman, never go into 
your shop without a large pail of fish 
and be sure to throw one to every 
man who is doing his stunt well—and 
be equally sure that, over a period of 
time, it includes everyone. 





LET'S FACE THE FACTS! WHAT DOES 
THE WORKER REALLY THINK? 


CHAIRMAN: 


DR. WALDO E. FISHER, Professor of Industry, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania 


LEADERS: 


E. R. SMITH, Director of Research, MacFadden Publica- 


tions, Inc., New York, New York 
MAURICE FRANKS, Director, National Labor-Manage- 
ment Foundation, Chicago, Illinois 


A BETTER understanding of the 
general and widespread opinions 
of wage earners will help in two re- 
spects. Knowing these general atti- 
tudes, you will better understand how 
they will react, or why they have re- 
acted, in certain specific ways under 
local situations. . 

From personal contact with workers 
and from reports of the Macfadden 
Wage Earner Forum are drawn these 
facts cf workers’ current thinking and 
attitudes. ’ 

Their attitudes toward foremen, their 
companies, management and industry 
are basically of one and the same pat- 
tern. They blame management that 
foremen do not give them information 
and understanding and do not deal with 
them fairly and successfully. 

Three-quarters of the workers feel 
that in their own company they get 
good pay, good working conditions, 
have steady work. Almost as many, 
that they have good bosses. However, 
fewer feel they are doing something 
worthwhile, or have a chance to get 
ahead; still fewer that they get any 
facts about the business. 

As to their present job, four out of 
ten think it’s just about right for them. 
One out of four feels the job won't 
change but offers a chance to move on 
toa better one. One out of five do not 
particularly like their job—‘“but at 
least it’s a living.” 

Pay is the big question. Three out of 
five say their job pays about what it is 
worth, but more than one out of three 
say that it is underpaid. . 

How do they make out on job pay? 
Half can meet expenses—nothing left 
to save. About one in three able to 
meet expenses, save a little. . 

Nearly half would like to go into own 
business. One in seven feel they have 
skills which could be used better on 
another job. Only one in four is com- 
pletely satisfied where he is. 

Half the workers agree with those 
people who believe that working hard 
and doing a good job is still the best 
way to get ahead. Only one in ten feel 
is unnecessary to work hard and try 
to get ahead; some more felt there was 
no use doing it because taxes keep go- 
ing up and “they take it away from 
you.” Half expressed agreement that 
down underneath most of us feel there 
is a responsibility for giving a good 
day’s work for a day’s pay. 
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Factors which are most important— 
opportunities for advancement and 
wages. Surprising that opportunity for 
advancement was named by more than 
wages paid. Next come employee bene- 
fits and following that, something work- 
ers mentioned and criticized again and 
again: plant lighting, ventilation, sani- 
tation. 

Company parties, picnics, recreation: 
over half said as long as company pro- 
vides a job they will take care of their 
own social life. Over 15% expressed 
that a lot of companies waste money on 
that phase, that people don’t appreciate 
what they get for nothing. Only one in 
five thought companies should have 
more recreation program. 

As to complaints in regard to their 
own company, 28% say that they have 
them. While wages and overtime pay 
leads, poor management and organiza- 
tion follows very closely. Other com- 
plaints: poor working conditions, no 
chance for advancement, no regard for 
the little man. 

As to things their company should 
be doing for them which it is not doing, 
more than one-third said that there are 
such—wages and bonus payments lead, 
closely followed by “better working 
conditions” and, a very significant one, 
“cooperation by management”. ; 

Insurance, welfare and pension 
plans: nearly 9 out of 10 expressed that 
every company should have such a pro- 
gram—believe employees should pay 
part of the cost. 

As to a retirement program, more 
than 8 out of 10 feel every company 
should have this—only a third said 
their own company does have it. Ma- 
jority feel program should be jointly 
paid for by workers and company. 

A point which has been agitated to a 
considerable degree in recent months 
is that when a worker is employed 
should he be guaranteed 40 hours pay 
in any week in which he works at all? 
Only about one-third of the workers 
felt so; nearly half opposed it; one in 
five, no opinion. Yet nearly half of 
the workers expressed that most com- 
panies could operate such a program if 
it were desirable. 

Unemployment benefits to employees 
laid off is not company’s obligation in 
the opinion of 45%, while 40% believe 
that it is—that company should lay 
aside funds for that purpose. Of those 
who believe there should be such ar- 
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rangement, majority say per cent of 
payment to workers should be from 
20% to 50% of regular wage for periods 
varying from two to six months. 

The things they want from the com- 


pany: 

(1) Fair pay and a chance to really 
earn it. 

(2) Self respect—opportunity to feel 
that the worker is really part of the 
company, not a cog in a machine. 

(3) Security in the job, reasonable 
welfare plans. 

(4) Opportunity for advancement. 

(5) Fair play—elimination of favor- 
itism—straightforward dealing between 
management and workers, with prompt 
response to complaints. 

(6) That management should be 
capable and efficient. 

What should unions demand? More 
pay is named by 25%; almost as many 
emphasize sanitary and safe working 
conditions; as many more place fair 
treatment for all as the #1 demand. 
a rreomg A of employment and welfare 
plans also named by smaller numbers. 

More than one-third say unions are 
not doing all that they should. Criticize 
in this order: fairness to employers, 
honest bargaining, take more interest 
in members, clean own house, stop 
striking without proper mediation. 
Also, not doing things in a democratic 
way, demanding unnecessary pay 
raises. 

Blame for the strikes: 37% blame 
stubborn management, 30% blame 
stubborn union leaders, and another 
— say that neither side tries to be 
air. 

Should pay raises come from in- 
creased prices or company’s profits. 
27% say that prices should be raised; 
21%say not. Nearly half say it depends 
on individual situation. 

Some 81% of all the members of this 
nationwide panel believe was in- 
creases inevitably result in further 
price increases, although nearly two out 
of three believe most companies can in- 
erease wages without raising prices. 
How should wage rates be based—on 
companies’ profits or on workers’ pro- 
duction? Nearly half, 48%, feel wage 
rates should be adjusted in relation to 
both factors, 26% believe should be 
based solely upon workers’ production, 
and 22% believe solely on the com- 
pany’s profit. 

Workers are not opposed to the pro- 
visions of the “Taft-Hartley” law in 
general. We did not ask what they 
thought of the “Taft-Hartley” law— 
most have no idea what is in it; but we 
did ask attitudes on certain more im- 
portant specific provisions in the “Taft- 
Hartley” law. In every case from 79% 
to better than 90% expressed as defi- 
nitely in favor of each of those pro- 
visions. 

Unions are campaigning against those 
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who voted “Taft-Hartley” law, but ex- 
actly two-thirds of the wage earners of 

@ companies say unions should stay 
out of politics. 

While 30% feel government should 
own and operate banks, from 15 to 20% 
feel government should control tele- 
phone and telegraph, coal mines; fewer 
than 9% think government should own 
and operate the producers of consumers 
goods, or other products. 

Majority believe should be no dis- 
crimination as to race, creed, or color 
in the matter of jobs. However, most 
who made that statement also added 

ualifying notations. Some of these is 
they believe academically in anti-dis- 
crimination so long as it does not affect 
or come close to themselves—like most 
everyone else. 

Where their attitudes are unsound 
whose fault is it? Certainly you can- 
not feel they are unreasonable, not 
thoughtful. 

The workers’ chief complaint is that 
they do not receive information from 
or about company. Of those who do 
receive information, nearly half don’t 
believe it. 


Many gripes and complaints of work- 
ers are due more to misunderstanding 
or lack of information than to actual 
conditions. They believe foremen and 
supervisors should be better informed 
by the company—supplied necessary 
information to inform the men. 

Facts of situation are not so impor- 
tant as what the men think are the 
facts. If their thinking is wrong, it is 
because of lack of information. To give 
information, mangament’s supervisory 
staff must know what the workers are 
thinking. what is really on their minds 
and what they want to be informed 
about. How that can be done involves 
two problems. First is how to find out 
what the men are thinking, second is 
how to transmit information so that it 
will get across, be understood and be 
accepted. 

What workers are really thinking 
may not be a expressed by the ag- 
gressive or vocal groups. 

Workers do think and are thinking; 
your big job is to see that they have 
information properly and sincerely pre- 
sented so that their thinking may be 
sound and based upon real facts. 





“AMERICA’S STORY”’- A FOREMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
IN HIS PLANT AND IN HIS COMMUNITY 


CHAIRMAN: 


THOMAS C. COLLINS, Supervisor of Personnel, Gen- 


eral Electric Company 


LEADERS: 


L. C. BOOCHEVER, Director of Public Relations, Na- 


tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

E. F. BUTLER, Public Relations Director, Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa 

KEN WELLS, A.A.A.A., New York, New York 


NEED not tell you Men of Manage- 

ment that good industrial relations 
is one of the cardinal principles in 
bringing about good public relations. 
But I must point out that when an 
industry achieves good industrial re- 
lations it becomes a part of the great 
story of America. And that story 
can’t be told too often. 

I look upon you Men of Management 
as public relations representatives of 
your company, your community and 
of the American system. With that 
freedom you enjoy, you have the re- 
sponsibility to project and protect that 
system, in your daily relationships 
with the mer in your plant and with 
the people in your community. You 
have the responsibility to create a 
favorable public opinion for those 
things you regard as priceless in our 
democratic society. 

Your publics are the men you super- 
vise; your fellow-foremen; your busi- 
ness and social contacts; all the others 
with whom you have contact. As pub- 
lic relations representative of your 
company you can give leadership to 
the activities of the men in your plant 
in many different ways. I am assuming 
your competence in the field of produc- 
tion. I am thinking of those relation- 
ships that command the respect of the 
men you supervise. 

As you know there are many such 
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relationships. I am thinking of such 
a thing as the sale of war bonds, or 
getting contributions for various recog- 
nized charities, or encouraging your 
men to sign up for home study courses, 
or for participation in a quality control 
program. I recall from my experience 
that we could generally tell in advance 
those parts of the plant where we could 
count on a good response from the 
workers. Invariably, the response was 
in direct proportion to the strength of 
the influence of the foreman. Foremen 
who were indifferent on their jobs, or 
who just got by, were the ones who 
made the poorest showings in the 
things that strengthened the morale of 
the plant. The reverse was true where 
we had ambitious, alert, public spirited 
foremen. 


As public relations representatives 
of your plant you have the responsi- 
bility to project the ideals and policies 
of management to your fellowworkers. 
Take an active part in your foremen’s 
club. Help in the program. Give 
leadership to its education and social 
functions. It isn’t enough to be edu- 
cated. Stay educated. Your club can 
play an important part in your growth 
and in turn, you can help your fellow 
foremen grew. 

As public relations representatives 
of your company and of the American 
system, you have the responsibility to 
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project and protect the ideals and pol. 
icies of management in your commp. 
nity. Two-way benefits result from 
taking an active interest in ch 

school, civil, charitable, social ang 
business organizations. You make yoy 
life richer and fuller. You strengthen 
those institutions which make for , 
better community in which to live ang 
raise and educate your children. 

In becoming the champion of the 
American story in your community, 
you will become identified as the rep. 
resentative of your company. Car 
should be exercised in not speaking for 
the company, unless you are specif. 
cally authorized to do so. However 
there will be many opportunities tp 
speak up for the things that count jp 
protecting our heritage of freedom. 

Too often industrial men are inclined 
to leave community and public affairs 
in the hands of uptown business and 
professional men. Such matters by de- 
fault are handled by Chambers of 
Commerce, Service Clubs—like Kiwanis 
and Rotary—and professional organi- 
zations such as medical, dental and 
ministerial societies. 

An NAF foreman’s club provides a 
needed vehicle for industrial super- 
visors to jump into the swim and make 
their influence felt. Many supervisors 
hold far more responsible positions 
than the businessmen who are domi- 
nating their communities. 

I think industrial men should make 
a deliberate, definite effort to project 
themselves into everything worthwhile 
in their towns. They should serve on 
city councils, school boards, Commu- 
nity Chest, Red Cross, cancer fund and 
other welfare drives and should be 
amply represented as well in Cham- 
bers of Commerce, civic and social 
clubs, veterans organizations and 
everything else which makes for better 
communities. 


This would entail considerable sacri- 
fice of personal time. But these are 
our communities and we have an obli- 
gation to help make them wholesome 
places in which to rear our families. 

You have no idea how much personal 
enjoyment you will derive from such 
activities. A good place to start this 
type of activity is at the grass roots— 
in the factory itself. Serve on NAF 
committees or as officers of your man- 
agement club. Help promote and carry 
out plant employee activities such as 
Picnics, athletic events, garden shows, 
fund drives and recreational programs. 
Incidentally, it might surprise you how 
much top management notices who are 
active in such undertakings. I know 
of several instances of very worthwhile 
job promotions which resulted from 
leadership in such activities. So, you 
see, virtue frequently brings more 
than its own reward. 

At the same time try to improve 
yourself as a supervisor. I wonder how 
many foremen do any extra-curricular 
studying in an effort to better them- 
selves. How many read technical books 
and magazines? Or attend night school? 
Or take correspondence courses? 
is part of your opportunity and respon- 
sibility. It may interfere with your 
fishing, hunting, working in the gar- 
den, playing poker and drinking at the 
club, but it will pay dividends. 
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Once a man has picked a job, he 
must be sure he wants to pay the price 
of getting ahead. In a recent article 
entitled “So You Want to Be a 
Champion,” Parke Cummings reviews 
the days, months and years of grueling 
practice and training which current 
champions in bowling, tennis and golf 
have undergone to attain the pinnacle. 


If, then, you like your job, show 
initiative, and are willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices to get ahead, and in 
addition, take your part in employee 
and community leadership, you will 
truly be fulfilling your opportunity 
and responsibility in your plant and 
community. 





YOUR MANAGEMENT TEAM - 
FOREMAN TO PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN: 


JAMES V. MARRON, Industrial Relations Manager, The 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 


LEADERS: 


L. B. MURPHY, Executive Vice President, Williamson 


Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
P. H. NOLAND, President, B. F. Avery Company, Louis- 


ville, Kentucky 


G. F. AHLBRANDT, Vice President, ARMCO Steel Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio 


N industry, on an average, you will 

find about one man in supervisory ca- 
pacities to every ten men in rank-and- 
file factory production or similar occu- 
pational capacities. When the question 
comes up as to “who is going to run 
the business 20 years from today”, the 
fact is, statistically, that those people 
will represent a ratio of one to ten 
men who are now working as hourly 
employees. 

So why shouldn’t the company up- 
grade people in its own organization 
instead of reaching out and getting 
people from the outside. At our com- 
pany, we have long since come to the 
conclusion that the rank-and-file of 
people in the plant represent our 
proper source of management per- 
sonnel. 

Sample interview between the head 
of the company (Williamson Heater 
Company) and an hourly worker newly 
promoted to the foreman position was 
presented. During the interview the 
new foreman was: 

1. Welcomed to the management 

team; 

2. Congratulated in detail on his 
past performance as a worker and 
during his supervisory training 
and testing periods; 

3. Explained how now his work 
with his head counted for more 
than that with his hands; 

4. Advised about the added head- 
aches, sacrifices, study, separation 
from family, meetings to attend— 
all involved in his new manage- 
ment responsibility; 

5. The true philosophy of manage- 
ment and a manager’s relation- 
ships—responsibilities to (a) cus- 
tomers, (b) employees, (c) stock- 
holders; 

6. Shown how present company ex- 
ecutives were developed from 
the ranks; 

7. Told that “where you will land 
on this management team five, 
ten or fifteen years from now will 
depend almost entirely on nobody 
but yourself.”—Editor. 

We know of no better way to en- 
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courage individual initiative and to 
insure our company’s future than to 
build our own management men, and 
by that I mean in all levels of manage- 
ment. By the same token we know 
of no better way to stifle initiative than 
to go outside for management talent, 
to bring in men someone else has 
trained, and thereby block opportunity 
te those who know the company from 
the bottom up and who have lived and 
breathed its philosophy and team spirit. 
Of course, the foreman will never 
feel that he is on the management 
team just because the president has 
told him he is on it. He will only ac- 
tually learn that he is from the atti- 
tudes of his superiors in day to day 
contacts, and from management re- 
sponsibilities placed on him. 


Some years ago I was asked: “How 
do you classify your foremen, as man- 
agement or workmen?” Without think- 
ing I immediately replied: “They are 
a part of management, of course.” But 
after considering the matter, I won- 
dered why I had made such an answer. 
If they are a part of management, why 
are they? What management functions 
do they perform? Is there any differ- 
ence between the way we treat them 
and the treatment of our workmen? 


I began to check up and analyze the 
situation. 

Were they paid on an hourly basis 
like workmen? Yes, they were. 

Were they docked for lost time? 
Yes, just like any workmen. 

Did they punch the clock like other 
workmen? Yes, exactly like them. 

Did they have paid vacations like 
other office and management people? 
No, they didn’t. 

Were they given any management 
~ oe to solve? None that I knew 
of. 

Were they familiar with manage- 
ment policies and objectives? Only 
from casual conversations with top 
management. 

I then asked myself and my asso- 
ciates: Did we have high grade fore- 
men? No, I couldn’t say that they 
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were all that we would like them to 
be—not much executive ability. 

We decided to do something about 
it. They first stopped punching time 
clocks. No other management men 
punched them. Next they were put 
on our monthly payroll, the same pay- 
roll as management. They now have 
the same privileges of every character 
that anyone in top management has. 

At about this stage of our develop- 
ment, NAF came along and invited us 
to form a shop club. 

Our club at B. F. Avery & Company 
will soon be going into its fourth year 
with our members more enthusiastic 
about it than ever. 

Today I believe our foremen know 
beyond any question of doubt that they 
are on the management team. 

Top management is too much in- 
clined, I believe, to take the respon- 
sibility for solving all important prob- 
lems and then passing out the necessary 
instructions to the foremen. 

When an important problem affecting 
the foremen arises, we have found it 
better to put the problem up to the 
foremen as a group, let them have a 
meeting to discuss it, without any 
higher management being present, and 
then have them put their solution 
down on paper as a recommendation 
to higher management. This practice 
forces them to think, and plan, and 
manage, and almost invariably their 
recommendation is the best solution of 
the problem and is put into effect. 
When this is done this solution is then 
their “baby”, and there is no difficulty 
in putting it to work enthusiastically. 

From time to time I discuss certain 
matters with them. I review our fig- 
ures with them. I tell them what is 
going on in our industry generally. I 
tell them about meetings and conven- 
tions I attend. 

When a non-union business is first 
unionized, the foremen are pretty much 
lost unless they are on the manage- 
ment team. They often feel that 
unionization has cut the ground from 
under them. They feel that they are 
no longer the boss. Some of their own 
men if they are on the union committee 
may have closer contact and more in- 





fluence with top management than they 
have. ‘ 

It is sometimes difficult for them to 
realize that in a union shop their job 
has broadened though perhaps made 
more difficult. It is hard for them to 
shift from the boss to the leader. A 
union shop requires a better, more 
farsighted foreman without question. 

In our own business we try to settle 
all grievances at the foreman level. 
The more we settle at this level, the 
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more responsibility we put on the fore- 
man, the more we pull him into man- 
agement. 

Also, we don’t want him to have the 
opportunity to pass the buck to higher 
management. We want him to manage 
his own department. 

If the foreman is a part of the man- 
agement team he must be given the 
opportunity, and be perfectly free, to 
carry (through regular channels) his 
ideas and recommendations to top 
management. And these ideas must 
reach top management as his ideas and 
not those of the man who delivered 
them. Credit for his ideas must not be 
lost in transmission. If full credit is not 
given the foreman who makes good 
suggestions, he usually stops making 
any further suggestions. 

Most of you, I am sure, have heard 
of some of the accomplishments of the 
Armco Steel Corporation—of the good 
human relations that have been prac- 
ticed during the entire 48 years of 
Armco’s history. George M. Verity, 
the founder, never deviated from cer- 
tain basic ideals which he thoroughly 
believed were sound and practical, and 
these basic principles were applied 
consistently in carrying on the busi- 
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ness, not only by him, but by everyone 
who had any managerial authority. 
The principles that Mr. Verity operated 
under were: 

1. Respect for the other fellow. 

2. Recognition of the rights of others. 

3. The belief in making everyone 
with whom he was connected 
familiar with all the problems 
involved. 

4. The belief that if people are 
treated fairly and squarely, they 
will respond and a spirit will be 
developed in the group as a whole 
that will make it possible to 
accomplish worthwhile results. 

These policies were put in pamphlet 

form in 1919 and issued to every mem- 
ber of the management team to serve 
as a constitution or a guide to all 
phases of Armco’s activities. To all 
levels of management these policies 
and practices represent a bench mark 
for supervision to follow in their every 
day affairs. They represent to the 
worker a type of treatment that they 
have a right to expect. Such policies 
in written form have been instrumental 
in building a real management team in 
our comypany. 





“THESE ARE MY MEN’? - 
A FOREMAN’S OBLIGATION 


CHAIRMAN: H. W. JONES, Manager Industrial Relations, Atlantic 


Refining Company 
CLOYD STEINMETZ, Director of Training, Owens 


LEADERS: 


Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 
LOUIS LERDA, Director of Supervisory Training, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, New York, New York 
WHITING WILLIAMS, Industrial Consultant, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 


SpPODAy the foreman has his biggest 
opportunity for leading instead of 
bossing his subordinates—for helping 
these to give their best because they 
want to and not because they feel 
compelled to. In more companies than 
ever before, also, the foreman quarter- 
back is now being trained in the prin- 
ciples and application of all the numer- 
ous varieties of technical, economic and 
human “know how” required for the 
effective calling of his signals. Still 
needed, however, is considerably more 
willingness on the part of his superiors 
to consider him an important member 
of the outfit’s administrative team. 


As a member of various labor-gangs, 
I observed that while our supervisor 
usually took evident pride in his re- 
sponsibilities, he too often kept us la- 
borers from enjoying pride in our work 
because he “hogged” it all for himself. 
It was as if he were declaiming: “I’m 
doing this because it’s worth doing. But 
you guys will do it because I tell you 
to or else! And no back talk!” For this 
he frequently had good reason. He had 
to “hog” credit and pride from us for 
the simple reason that his superiors up 
the line were doing the same job of 
“hogging” job-credit and job-satisfac- 
tion from him! In too many places this 
“hogging” still takes place at every 
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level clear up to the very top—and this 
sometimes even in spite of well-planned 
training courses! 

Later I became convinced that the 
cause of this moral robbery is our com- 
mon but erroneous belief that nobody 
—at least nobody on the rung below 
ourselves—sees or seeks anything in 
his daily job except his weekly bread 
and butter or bread and cake. Cer- 
tainly all my experience and observa- 
tions here and abroad convince me that 
this belief causes more trouble—gives 
more wage-earners, supervisors and 
their superiors a feeling of frustration 
and discontent—than any other single 
thing. 

All my contacts with bums, hoboes 
and workers on up to board chairmen 
have taught me that this belief over- 
looks the two most fundamental and 
must universal hankerings of all us 
humans. Of these two, the deepest 
down is our yen to enjoy our self-re- 
spect, to take pride in ourselves, to 
consider ourselves important. Believe 
it or not, nobody I’ve met to date is as 
sure—as constantly sure—of his right 
to believe in himself and his impor- 
tance as he would like to be. So the 
second hankering is for the outside, 
unbiased, confirmation which lessens 
our inner uncertainty by handing us 


some measure, small or large, of indi. 
vidual recognition, esteem or honor 
Because this is so earnestly sought-for 
and valued, we all prefer to die on ow 
feet in defense of our country or other 
equally great cause to living on oy 
knees as suppliants. 

The most pertinent and important 
fact in all industrial lands today is this 
—that everywhere men seek the fullest 
satisfaction of these two hankerings— 
the most reliable proof and certificate 
of their importance—in their work, 
their daily job. No one can be a leader 
of men at their useful tasks unless he 
understands that exactly as for him 
so for everybody else, whether above 
or below him, the daily job puts not 
only money in his pocket and bread 
in his stomach but also self-respect and 
self-justification in his heart and soul, 

One big reason why the foreman’; 
job is so complex is that, because of 
this tie-up, our feelings are hurt more 
easily during the hours of our labor 
than during any others of the entire 
twenty-four. I hardly need tell you 
that these feelings can be hurt by a 
vast array of so-called little things 
which have little or nothing to do 
directly with dollars and cents. 

I believe we all want to take pride 
in our work. If we can’t, then we have 
a devil of a time to take pride in our- 
selves—and if we can’t do that then life 
itself is unendurable. We humans do 
not follow the line of least resistance. 
We don’t respect the leader who asks 
little or nothing of us. We hate the 
leader who asks much of us but re- 
fuses to reward us with anything but 
money, because he keeps all the satis- 
factions of self-importance for himself. 
But we gladly go through hell with the 
leader who asks our utmost, provided 
only that he shares with us such a 
total of self-satisfaction and self-cer- 
tainty as we could have never hoped 
for if he hadn’t asked that utmost 
of us. 

Every work leader’s job requires 
more than the vast array of skills and 
techniques now being widely taught. 
Besides these, it calls for the kind of 
dependability, fairness and wisdom 
which must be learned by upright liv- 
ing. Such a leader deserves to be well- 
paid in both money and honor. But his 
greatest satisfaction is sure to come 
from the fact that in fulfilling his obli- 
gations to his people, he perhaps more 
than any other person, is influencing 
their entire lives because he is hourly 
meeting them where, because of those 
spiritual as well as economic hanker- 
ings, they live and move and have their 
being—there beside him on the job! 

One of the foreman’s greatest obliga- 
tions is to see that the full measure of 
job satisfaction exists in each worker 
in his department. Can a supervisor do 
anything about creating job satisfac- 
tion? A good start would be to find out 
the wants and desires of workers. 
What do workers want? Many polls 
and surveys have been made to try to 
find the answer to this important ques- 
tion. They all produce certain reactions 
or answers which follow pretty much 
the same pattern. 

Among the more common wants of 
the worker which appear in survey 
after survey are job security. We could 
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spend a long time discussing job se- 
curity, but let’s turn our attention to 
security in the daily routine of the 
job. This the foreman can influence 
eatly. Security, of a type, can be pro- 
yided through sound company plans 
and policies, but the maximum effect 
of these efforts can be greatly reduced 
by thoughtlessness of the foreman. A 
man feels insecure when his foreman 
changes his routine of work; or moves 
him from his regular assignment with- 
out explanation; or fails to compliment 
good work or real effort; or ignores a 
man’s ideas or complaints; or absent- 
mindedly fails to return a greeting. 

It is a foreman’s obligation to review 
frequently his handling of his men to 
eliminate those things which give a 
man a feeling of insecurity—unneces- 
sary upsets in routine, needless shift- 
ing. 

Also ranging near the top is oppor- 
tunity for advancement—a feeling that 
effort will be rewarded. The foreman 
can do much to make workers feel that 
the promotion policy is fair, that better 
iobs will be filled from the ranks wher- 
ever possible, that good work will be 
recognized. 

Promotion does not always mean in- 
crease in pay. A worker may consider 
himself to have been promoted when 
he is changed from one job to another 
even though the pay is not increased 
immediately, provided the job is more 
desirable for one reason or another. A 
man may feel that he has been given 
a promotion when he has been given 
more responsibility. In one sense we 
may consider any change in a man’s 
status a promotion so long as it brings 
him one step nearer to the goal of his 
ambition. 

Workers want proper pay—not hand- 
outs. It’s the foreman’s obligation to 
see that the pay is right for the work 
done. He should recommend changes 
in rates where necessary and not wait 
until his hand is forced by an alert 
union representative. He should know 
what the wage scale is for the jobs per- 
formed in his department and live up 
to it. 

A worker likes to know, to be in- 
formed of his job status (both of his 
success and failure). He likes to be 
brought into the organization with the 
feeling that there is a job for him, and 
that he is needed and wanted, that he 
belongs. It is the foreman’s obligation 
to plan how he will receive the new 
man, how he will introduce him to his 
fellow workers and to his job. 


Little things like a man’s name or 
picture in the plant paper, his name on 
the bulletin board, a request for his 
opinion, his name and title on an or- 
ganization chart, a definite responsibil- 
ity especially assigned to him, naming 

to serve on a safety or other plant 
committee, all give him a feeling of 
Importance, of being a part of the 
team or gang, of “belonging.” This is 
so easily overlooked. It’s the foreman’s 
obligation to be aware of the desires of 
workers for praise. The use of judi- 
tlous letters of praise, telling the boss 
about unusual work, letting the worker 
present his ideas “upstairs,” good sense 
In complimenting achievement even in 
Toutine jobs, all these and many more 
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make up the repertoire of the skillful 
supervisor. 

Here are five simple rules of recog- 
nition: be specific; praise the work 
rather than the man; be generous, hon- 
est and sincere in giving recognition; 
be fair; do it in public. 

The worker likes to receive clean-cut 
instructions. He likes to be trained 
properly and to be shown what he is 
to do. Uncertainty as to what the fore- 
man means or what he wants hurts 
morale. It is the foreman’s obligation 
to provide good training and instruc- 
tion for his men to see that they are 
given every opportunity to learn. 

The foreman is in a good spot to 
build the confidence of workers in him 
and in his organization. If he makes it 
his business to keep them fully in- 
formed and tells them facts about how 
the company works, how it decides 
things; if he takes pains to make clear 
presentations and statements when 
talking to his group; if he lets the 
workers see the top men to get the 
feeling they are capable and fair; if he 
himself refrains from griping on pol- 
icies, he has taken some very definite 
steps towards building confidence. 

What can a foreman do to build con- 
fidence? A few suggestions might be: 
greet the men everyday—vary the 
greeting; show sincere and genuine re- 
spect; encourage them to come to you 
with their problems; show appreciation 
for their efforts; let them know where 
they stand. 

Every man appreciates courteous 
treatment. It is merely recognizing 
his importance as an individual and 
appreciating the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

A foreman should be ready and will- 
ing to talk to the lowest worker. If he 
has a grievance he should be heard. 
Know the name of every man. Intro- 
duce them to visitors. 

Alfred Lateiner, writing in the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE on “How 
Good Is Your Boss,” makes the follow- 
ing statement: “The widespread imma- 
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turity of bosses is showing up in high 
absenteeism, high turnover, waste, 
high accident frequency rates, wide- 
spread grousing, and needless griev- 
ance cases. Millions of Americans— 
white-collar workers as well as me- 
chanics—today are working with the 
brakes on simply because they have 
second-rate bosses.” 

It is the job of the supervisor to 
listen in an interested manner, to listen 
in a warm, friendly manner. Many of 
you have no doubt lived in homes that 
were heated with hot water heat. If so, 
you are familiar with what happens, 
usually on the coldest day. The radia- 
tors become cold. To correct it you 
take a key and a tin cup, open the 
valve, hold the cup beneath the valve 
until the air is out and the water starts 
circulating again. Just as it is necessary 
to remove that back pressure of air 
and get the hiss out of the radiator in 
order to heat the room, so is it equally 
important for a foreman to drain off 
the back pressures and the hisses that 
accumulate in his people in the normal 
course of events so that there can be 
good circulation and a freedom of ac- 
tion without back pressure. If those 
pressures are drawn off at the lower 
stages, you will seldom need to have 
the problem facing you later on, and an 
explosion because of the pent-up feel- 
ings that haven’t received proper at- 
tention is avoided. 

One of the “halfbacks” on the man- 
agement team is inspiration. Inspira- 
tion is that something more that comes 
from good leadership. It’s the spark of 
leadership that fires the potential of the 
individual. It is that something which, 
when all of the other elements are 
added together, makes for something 
more than the individual elements 
themselves. Inspiration comes largely 
from example and earnest effort of the 
foreman. Inspiration is that thing 
which often makes a man, who is 
otherwise mediocre, an outstanding 
success because he puts his “all” into 
it, and hence, profits by his efforts as 
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Dayton Club's widely known and highly regarded quartet was a 
highlight during NAF Philadelphia Convention—the “big time" 


circuits would like to engage them. 
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well as helps his foreman to succeed. 

Circulation is a foreman’s obligation 
from the word “go”. You can’t instruct 
unless you circulate. You can’t protect 
people unless you get out and circulate. 
You can’t inform, you can’t counsel, 
you can’t inspire, you can’t compen- 
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sate, you can’t evaluate performance 
unless you circulate. Circulation is the 
“captain” of all supervisory obliga- 
tions. To contact your people fre- 
quently, regularly, and intelligently is 
an outgrowth of good circulation. 





DEVELOPING THE MAN FOR 
EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 


CHAIRMAN: 


CHARLES G. SIMPSON, Manager Personnel Depart- 


ment, Philadelphia Gas Works Company 


LEADERS: 


J. P. FIELD, Plant Manager, Williamson Heater Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. S. CORNELL, Assistant to President, A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ANY companies have found it 

necessary to establish a scientific 
method of determining an individual’s 
qualifications as a leader. We have 
found that different jobs require dif- 
ferent qualifications. Our selection of 
a management man begins the day he 
applies for a job. He is subjected to 
a series of tests which, we believe, ac- 
quaints us with such factors as emo- 
tional stability, personal characteristics, 
mental alertness, manual dexterity and 
others. This is made a part of his per- 
sonnel records, and as time goes on we 
accumulate information on factors such 
as performance, dependability, health 
and accidents, attitude toward the 
company, how he gets along with his 
fellow employees, suggestions sub- 
mitted and others. 

When a foreman is selected in our 
company all the facts and all eligible 
employees are considered; it isn’t just 
a matter of deciding one minute we 
need a foreman and the next selecting 
one. Our selections are based on all 
information available and the judg- 
ment of such men as the immediate 
supervisor, superintendent, the factory 
manager and industrial relations man- 
ager. Once a selection is made, the in- 
dividual then enters a three months 
training program before he becomes a 
full fledged foreman. We believe that 
the first step in executive development 
is to be sure that we have started with 
the best material available. 

Once an individual is selected as a 
foreman, we feel it highly important 
to maintain a record on his progress or 
lack of progress. A record that reflects 
progress or lack of progress in such 
factors as leadership, knowledge, judg- 
ment, dependability, initiative, em- 
ployee relations, quality standards, 
production performance, cost standards 
and other miscellaneous functions. 
More important yet, these factors are 
discussed with all supervisors at least 
once a year and suggestions given as 
to how weak points may be improved. 

We have a general supervisory meet- 
ing at least once a month. In this meet- 
ing the operating and profit figures are 
written out before us on the black- 
board. We see exactly how much profit 
our company has made during the past 
month. We also see which departments 
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have contributed to this profit picture 
and which have failed to contribute. 
More important yet we discuss why it 
was possible for some departments to 
show a profit and why others failed. 

In addition to our monthly super- 
visory meeting, many others are held 
in which we discuss procedures, opera- 
tions, matters of policy and any other 
subjects that affect the company and its 
operations. Out of these, committees 
are appointed. These committees make 
a study of the subject assigned and 
submit their findings to the group. The 
reports are discussed and if found to 
have merit are passed on to our top 
management for consideration. 


We have not only been encouraged 
but have also been given every aid to 
develop ourselves into better manage- 
ment men. More important yet, after 
being placed in a management position, 
we have not only been assigned re- 
sponsibilities but have been delegated 
the authority with which to carry 
out these responsibilities. 

I am persuaded that once an indi- 
vidual is made a part of management 
his growth depends to a great degree 
on the extent to which he is taken into 
the confidence of top and middle 
management. 

Let’s take a look at this subject from 
another angle. 

Do you think it likely that a football 
player could play the game well unless 
he knows the rules under which he will 
play, unless he knows the plays that 
are to be used, unless he understands 
the signals that are called? Do you 
think it likely that he will play the 
game well unless he knows the relation 
of his position to other positions? 

How do you think a football team 
would function if eleven players were 
put into the game who knew nothing 
about the rules, the plays to be used or 
the relation of their positions to other 
positions? What would be the outcome? 
You know the answer as well as I. 
They would not only lose the game, 
but would in all probability wind up in 
the hospital. 

There is another side we must con- 
sider also. There is the responsibility 
that the individual being developed 
must shoulder. Somehow during the 


past 15 years there has crept into our 


social philosophy the idea that on 
doesn’t have to do much for him 
and that it is the responsibility of sogj. 
ety and of industry to see that he jg 
taken care of. Individuals who reach 
the levels of executive management 
do so by giving up some of the thin 
which others seem to want to cling to 
They do so by giving more than j 
expected of them in their every day 
activity. They do so by considering 
the rights and desires of others. They 
do so by living honestly and coyr. 
ageously. Too few people realize the 
efforts that executive managemen} 
must expend. Too few people are wil]. 
must expend. Too few people are wil]. 
ing to pay the price of success. 

The road to executive management 
is open but the journey will not he 
made through wishful thinking. We 
must apply ourselves, the opportunities 
await us. 

I believe you and I are interested 
personally, then, as members of 4 
management team because we are 
seeking: 

1. Personal Security 

2. Recognition 

3. Position 
We must develop to our maximum po- 
tential to reach our own goals. 


Top management is interested be- 
cause they recognize that today com- 
panies getting results are run by teams 
of management. Men who, first of all, 
are good executives and administrators 
will make the best teams. 

The challenge to the present day 
executive is to get things done through 
people. To develop able subordinates 
and to delegate them responsibility for 
carrying out the policies of top man- 
agement. 

Therefore, “Developing the Man for 
Executive Management” is of selfish 
interest to two parties. The company 
we work for and ourself. 

What do you and I want in life and 
business? Personal security, recogni- 
tion and position. That is our goal— 
all right to detour but don’t be like 
the woman who swerved to avoid a 
child and fell out of bed. 


How can we reach our goal? First, 
our company must make a profit or we 
or the company have no security. Sec- 
ond, our company must be stable or we 
will have no security. The excuse for 
our job and the potential of our job is 
based on how much we contribute to 
success of our company. 

Therefore, “Developing the Man for 
Executive Management” is the coop- 
erative goal of the corporation and the 
individual. No individual can assure 
our reaching the goal; it is a cooper- 
ative effort. 

Then the problem is to cooperatively 
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develop a plan that will accomplish 
the desired result for the corporation 
and the individual. The individual 
must desire to develop himself for 
executive management and in the co- 
operative effort must learn to develop 
others for executive management. 

It is very difficult to determine what 
primarily constitutes a successful pro- 

am for developing the man for exec- 
utive management. We often speak of 
training programs for executives; but 
that is a misnomer. You may train for 
a certain profession, but you develop 
into an executive. Many of the charac- 
teristics and qualities necessary to as- 
sure success in management are not 
learned from any book nor from any 
school. They are qualities which are 
developed and become a part of the 
man himself. Executives, therefore, are 
not born but must be developed. Their 
period of learning is more intense and 
prolonged than that of other profes- 
sions. A person begins training for a 
lawyer or doctor when he enters col- 
lege, but executive training begins 
much earlier in life. It may begin on 
the field of athletics where the young 
man is taught a sense of fair play; and 
it may be continued in high school and 
college where the same young man be- 
comes a leader in his class. 

Some people may say that an exec- 
utive position is not a difficult achieve- 
ment because all that is necessary is 
to copy the qualities of other success- 
ful men. This is not true because one of 
the outstanding characteristics of good 
leadership is to be yourself. Any idio- 
syncrasies you may have copied will 
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soon be detected; you will have fooled 
no one but yourself. 
Finally, what are we to develop in 
ourselves and others: 
1. Ability to organize and plan 
a. This implies the ability to su- 
pervise, and supervision de- 
mands the ability and disposi- 
tion to delegate responsibility 
2. Recognition of the importance 
and dignity of people 
a. Human engineering 
3. Ability to evaluate ourselves and 
others objectively in relation to pres- 
ent and future jobs 
a. Evaluation by specialist and 
consultation 
b. Progress reports discussed in- 
dividually 
Intelligence 
Emotional control 
Skill in human relations 
Insight into human behavior 
. Ability to organize and direct ac- 
tivities of others 
Last—Where do we begin? 
1. Adequately describe the job and 
its potential 
2. Provide necessary tools 
a. Facilities 
b. Information 
c. Incentive 
3. Work at the development 
a. Bird learns to fly by being 
pushed or leaving the nest 
4. Chart results and progress 
This general outline is for our own 
development and development of those 
we supervise. Mutual goal attained by 
cooperative action. 
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SAFETY-HOW THE FOREMAN CAN SELL IT 


CHAIRMAN: 


J. GEORGE MORGAN, Manager Industrial Relations, 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


LEADERS: 


JOHN M. ROCHE, Director Industrial Department, Na- 


tional Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois ... For whom 
A. M. Baltzer, Assistant Manager substituted. 

W. F. CRAWFORD, Assistant General Manager, Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


: ne problem of selling safety breaks 
down into two problems. On the 
one hand there are the problems of 
approach to the group as a whole. 
There are a lot of things which can be 
done by way of general approach, for 
the reason that all normal human be- 
ings have a great deal in common. 
Among the things they have in com- 
mon are “six murderous beliefs”. 

There is the “other fellow” idea, the 
conviction that a hundred thousand 
people a year can be killed in this 
country, but not me. Another is the 
“your number’s up” notion—the belief 
that your time will come when it will 
come, and there is nothing you can do 
about it. 

A third is the “law of averages” 
theory, a theory which breaks down 
pretty completely when you think of 
industry - wide accident frequencies 
which have been knocked down in 30 
years from 90 and 95 to 2, 3, or less. 

The “ price of progress” notion takes 
for granted you can’t build a bridge 
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without killing a certain number of 
men, or you can’t operate 20 punch 
presses for a year without losing a 
certain number of fingers. The best you 
can say for that notion is that it isn’t 


so. 

Number five is the “Spirit of ’76” 
idea. To say it more plainly, safety is 
sissy, and this is a free country. A man 
hasn’t really worked for a living until 
he has lost a couple of fingers. Carried 
to its illogical conclusion, you come up 
with the belief that the only good 
workman is a dead workman. 

Number six is the “act of God” idea 
which thinks it is sinful to interfere 
with the operations of divine punish- 
ment or what have you. How men can 
build and operate machines and still 
believe that is a little hard to under- 
stand, but they still do. 

No smart foreman has ever tried to 
argue anybody out of one of these 
states of mind. What the supervisor is 
after is control of behavior, and his ap- 
proach to it has to be constructive, 


positive, informative. In this attack on 
the general attitudes which hamper 
safety efforts, you have to have not 
only good job analysis and job training 
programs, but you have a planned ap- 
proach to the question of safety for the 
purposes of influencing attitudes. The 
tremendous volume of posters, em- 
ployee booklets and other employee 
materials produced by federal agencies, 
insurance companies and the National 
Safety Council are all aimed at that 
purpose. Industrial plants support this 
effort with scheduled meetings, com- 
mittee organizations, suggestion sys- 
tems, contests, awards and other de- 
vices for building up group feeling. 

Meeting the problem involved in in- 
dividual sides of human nature, and 
turning them to advantage in the safe 
production of goods, is perhaps the 
outstanding challenge to the foreman. 
Fear causes accidents, worry causes ac- 
cidents, illness causes accidents, anger 
causes accidents, and all of those deep 
rooted insecurities that most of us have 
buried in us cause accidents. The show- 
off, the horse player, the sore-head, the 
bully and the emotionally immature 
man or woman all add up to the human 
hazard factors of a department. 

Human motives are a deep and 
sometimes impenetrable jungle. The 
best way to cut our way through that 
jungle is to adopt an impersonal ap- 
proach which makes us good handlers 
of men, and to support that approach 
with an enthusiasm for the job we are 
trying to do in safety. 

“What qualifications must a foreman 
possess to sell safety?” 

(1) Foremen must know safety and 
the things that will eliminate accidents. 

(2) We can’t sell safety unless we 
believe in it, unless it is part of our 
being. We must practice what we 
preach. 

(3) A foreman must be filled with 
enthusiasm for safety. When we are 
full of enthusiasm we possess one 
human quality that never fails. En- 
thuse and people will enthuse with 
you. We shouldn’t save enthusiasm 
for a special occasion—we must use it 
at all times. 

(4) When a foreman’s safety record 
is broken he too takes a staggering 
blow and he must have the courage to 
begin all over and build a bigger and 
better record. 

(5) If foremen are going to sell 
safety we must carry the mark of 
reliability. It is reliable people who 
make the wheels of industry go around. 
We must sell our reliability, make 
people feel it, see it, know it. 

(6) We foremen must have confi- 
dence in our ability to see the safety 
value of employees’ thoughts and act 
quickly. No one is going to feel confi- 
dent of us unless we first feel confident 
of ourselves. 

(7) Diplomacy may be defined as 
the art of making people, things, issues 
serve your purposes. Diplomacy can be 
used to make people do things without 
letting them know they are doing it. 

(8) We foremen must be the same 
to all men. We must not be afraid to 
say to a man’s face what we would de- 
light in saying behind his back. There 
is no sounder rock on which to start 
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building a successful safety program 
than sincerity to be in reality what we 
really are. 

(9) We foremen might possess a 
knowledge of accident prevention sur- 
passed by no one. However, if we do 
not possess the “know how” to instruct, 
to transfer that knowledge to the 
people who depend on the foreman for 
their safety, then all our efforts in 
building a safety program must meet 
with failure. 

Now that we have examined the 
qualifications a foreman must possess 
what about “To whom and how must 
the foreman sell safety?” Here we ar- 
rive at the crux of this whole discus- 
sion. 

Obviously the workman must be 
sold. He is a human being the same as 
we. He has his desire, emotions, likes 
and dislikes. He wants management 
to know him as John Smith and to 
call him John. 

Suppose we focus our attention on a 
few of these John Smiths who enter 
the foreman’s department every day. 

This first John may have had a swell 
time the preceding night with the girl 
who is going to be Mrs. Smith and 
John re-acts in his mind all those 
happy moments during the work day. 
There is a Smith that can smash your 
safety efforts. Mr. Smith should be 
sold on the idea that inattention may 
make Mrs. Smith a widow before she 
is a bride. 

We have seen another John Smith 
who can make most jobs look easy, and 
constantly finds himself with time on 
his hands. He is probably capable of 
handling a much more intricate job. 
Well, we foremen better sell John on 
a transfer or our John will sell our 
accident record from the top to the 
bottom. 

Then there is John who is just an 
actor at heart. Anything for a laugh, 
even if it means jumping from the top 
of a ten foot ladder. Why does John 
act in that manner; is it his desire for 
attention? If it is, John should be sold 
a place on a safety committee to pre- 
serve a safety record. 

How about the Mr. Smith who is 
worried? Maybe a sick child at home or 
an empty coal bin. John is going to 
have many forgetful moments during 
the day’s work so his foreman should 
bring his worry to light, strengthen his 
financial condition, even to a loan from 
the company or another safety record 
will be working on borrowed time. 

Then there is thin-skinned John. A 
nice fellow, but when he receives hon- 
est criticism he is converted into a 
potential accident. John must be sold 
a thicker skin. Maybe praise is the 
medicine John needs. Maybe he needs 
to be sold a prescription of self-con- 
fidence. 

We have seen the John Smith who 
knows all the answers. He can solve 
the world’s most critical problems and 
he will take a chance running almost 
any machine in the place and when he 
does, he takes a chance with our acci- 
dent record. John should be made to 
see and read about a few other Johns 
taken from industry who found they 
couldn’t take chances in a hospital. 

Foremen have encountered many 
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times the John Smith with a limited 
capacity to absorb instructions. His 
foreman should sell him on the idea of 
learning by doing again and again. 

Then there is the John Smith who 
exhibits no interest and cares less for 
safety. Maybe his foreman should sell 
John on the idea that he needs his 
help in carrying on the safety program, 
make John feel that he is leaning 
heavily on his shoulder. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 
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Foremen derive many benefits both 
of an outward and inward nature from 
the sale of safety. Foremen who per. 
form an outstanding job are held jp 
high regard by management. They are 
looked upon as material for a bette 
job and a foreman with an excellen} 
safety record is a qualification not 
overlooked by management today. 
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LOOKS AT THE FOREMAN 


CHAIRMAN: 


ROBERT M. NEY, Manager Industrial Relations, Bald. 


win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pennsylvania 


LEADERS: 


A. F. ROBERTS, Legal Advisor of SKF Industries, Inc, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HARRY JEFFREY, Attorney, Dayton, Ohio 


HE National Labor Relations Act, 
familiarly known as the Wagner 
Act was passed in 1935. Its purpose 
was to remove obstruction to the free 
flow of interstate commerce. At the 
time it was passed there was nothing 
to indicate that it would include super- 
visory employees. In fact, it was not 
until seven years later that there were 
any cases which questioned this point. 
Then followed a series of decisions by 
the N.L.R.B., all by a two to one vote, 
and ultimately decisions by the Circuit 
Court and by the Supreme Court, again 
by split votes, indicating that there was 
no clarity in thought regarding the in- 
tent of the Act. 

The Case Bill, which was passed by 
both Houses and vetoed later by the 
President, contained a provision which 
would remove foremen from the pur- 
view of the Wagner Act. This Bill, as 
does the more recent legislation, did 
not prohibit the organization or union- 
ization of foremen since this would be 
unconstitutional. It merely stated that 
supervisors were not employees as is a 
worker and would not come under the 
“Wagner Act.” 


The “Taft-Hartley” Law defines a 
supervisor as “any individual having 
authority, in the interest of the em- 
ployer to hire, transfer, suspend, iay 
off, recall, promote, discharge, assign, 
reward, or discipline other employees, 
or responsibility to direct them, or to 
adjust their grievances, or effectively 
to recommend such action if in con- 
nection with the foregoing the exer- 
cises of such authority is not of a 
merely routine or clerical nature, but 
requires the use of independent judge- 
ment.” 


It was further pointed out that Sec- 
tion 14 of the act under the section of 
“Limitations” reads as follows: “Noth- 
ing herein shall prohibit any individual 
employed as a supervisor from becom- 
ing or remaining a member of a labor 
organization, but no employer subject 
to this act shall be compelled to deem 
individuals defined herein as super- 
visors as employees for the purpose of 
any law, either national or local, relat- 
ing to collective bargaining.” 


Under existing legislation, foremen 
are recognized as members of manage- 
ment, have its privileges and do not 
come under the N.L.R.B. One point 
should be considered. Legislation in 
itself is a negative action which may 
remove the obstacle of the N.L.RB, 
but will not solve the problems of 
management as effectively as a positive 
approach such as the NAF. 

A review of the Joint Committee 
Report on the effect of the “Taft-Hart- 
ley” Law during the past year appears 
to indicate a definite increased recog- 
nition of foremen as members of man- 
agement by industrial concerns around 
the country. 

The law of our land, whether it be 
the statutes or the utterances from the 
lips of our justices and judges, are 
nothing more than an obligatory code 
of conduct, set up and established to 
protect and provide the things which 
we deem as non-destructible privileges 
or, in other cases, those things best 
suited for the common welfare at the 
moment. 

The topic of this Conference “Labor 
Legislation—Congress Looks At The 
Foreman” is but a small segment of 
this law of communal conduct. But in 
carrying out daily tasks it is an indis- 
pensable tool. Just as soon as an em- 
ployee walks in the mill gate, he is 
enmeshed in the labor law; as he walks 
out, it is equally true. For example, the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 was oc- 
casioned by the law of the Mt. Clemens 
Pottery case and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws may enter the picture. The 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
federal and state anti-injunction laws 
have played a tremendous role in the 
activities of the employees about the 
mill gates. 

I took occasion to scan the index of 
our federal statutes in an effort to get 
some idea of the numerical magnitude 
of those which directly touch and con- 
cern the code of conduct in industry. I 
have listed but a few of them, those 
which have the most direct bearing on 
all who are dealing with industrial 
relations. It is an impressive list: 
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The National Labor Relations Act, 
including the Wagner and “Taft- 
Hartley” Acts; 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, in- 

cluding Walsh-Healey and Davis- 

Bacon Acts; 

The Portal-to-Portal Act; 

The Anti-Trust laws, including the 

Sherman, Clayton and Norris-La- 

Guardia Acts; 

The Anti-Racketeering and Anti- 

Strike Breaking Acts; 

Railway Labor Act; 

Merchant Marine Act; 

War Labor Disputes Act; 

Wage Stabilization Laws; 

Social Security Act. 

A whole host of minor statutes could 
be added. 

None of us can escape their impact. 
And more and more, those who hope 
to manage and direct in a responsible 
manner must be consciously aware of 
the policies which bring about these 
laws. 

Mr. Roberts devoted the remainder 
of his attention to the Supreme Court 
decision in the Bay Ridge Operating 
Company case on overtime-on-over- 
time, and the following conclusions can 
be drawn from his statements: 

1. No problem whatsoever will 
arise as a result of the Court’s 
decision unless more than 40 
hours per week are worked. 

2. The distinction to keep in mind 
is that between “premium” pay- 
ments for holidays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, etc., and “overtime” 
payments as required by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
this case, the Court made it 
clear that premium payments, 
such as double time for all 
hours worked on Sunday, were 
not true overtime payments and 
must be included in calculating 
the regular rate of pay for the 
purpose of computing statutory 
overtime. There may be some 
exceptions to this rule if, by 
contract and practice, a com- 
pany actually pays time and 
one-half for all hours worked 
in excess of 40 per week. 


3. The Supreme Court’s decision 
has no effect on daily overtime 
or any other type of overtime 
payments related to hours 
worked. 

4. Supervisory personnel directly 
concerned with operations 
should make certain that their 
schedules are arranged in such 
a manner as to minimize or 
eliminate altogether additional 
overtime payments as a result 
of this decision. This can be 
done in certain cases where it is 
possible to place employees on 
a work schedule which will 
guarantee that they will have 
worked 40 hours before a prem- 
ium day requiring time and 
one-half payments, such as Sat- 
urday, is worked. In _ other 
cases it will not be possible to 
rearrange schedules to mini- 
mize additional payments as a 
result of this Court decision, 
such as weeks in which worked 
holidays occur, if the labor 
agreement requires the pay- 
ment of premium time for such 
days. 


Mr. Roberts cautioned his listeners 
to check their contract provisions, pay- 
roll practices and work schedules in 
the light of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion and the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor’s releases on this subject. 

It might be added, parenthetically, 
that, at the time of Mr. Roberts’ talk, 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor 
had postponed indefinitely their en- 
forcement of this decision. However, 
at the present time, the Court has re- 
fused a request from the Government 
to review its decision, and the Wage 
and Hour Division has announced that 
it will begin enforcement of this new 
policy on October 18, 1948. 

The foregoing condensation of Mr. 
Roberts’ remarks made by Robert M. 
Ney, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
of The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia.—EDITOR. 





EMPLOYEE RELATIONS ARE HUMAN 
RELATIONS - HERE ARE THE TOOLS! 


CHAIRMAN: 


LEADERS: 


GEORGE W. FEWKES, Personnel Manager, Philadelphia 
Electric Company 
FRED SMITH, Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CATHERINE GRANT, Fleisher Vocational High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE JARGON of the foreman, 
human relations and tools are fre- 
quently used terms. 

As a foreman you should have been 
chosen by management for your ability 
to understand and to work with people. 

In addition to mechanical devices of 
which the foreman should have knowl- 
edge and skill, he needs tools of a more 
intangible type. Chief among these are 
Personality, leadership, loyalty, reason- 
ableness, tolerance, and understanding. 
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Only to the degree in which he pos- 
sesses these qualities can he inspire 
them in others. 

Some tools are more important than 
others. Chief of those just mentioned is 
personality for most of our difficulties 
arise from causes within the individual 
rather than because of outside condi- 
tions. You must have a positive per- 
sonality but an adaptable one for you 
must adjust yours to the peculiarities 
and temperament of your individual 


. . Conferences 


workers. If you have clashes and dis- 
agreements, analyze your own person- 
ality first. Remember you and you 
alone can improve your personality 
for none knows better why you be- 
come antagonistic with some people 
and relaxed and free with others. Per- 
haps it is some mannerism, or your 
voice. It could be your personal ap- 
pearance or even “B.O.” Know your 
strong points and strengthen the weak 
spots. Develop the power through this 
knowledge to sell yourself to employer 
and employee alike. Your next task is 
to study the personality of each indi- 
vidual under your supervision. No two 
are alike. The better your knowledge of 
their individual differences the greater 
your chance of success for more pleas- 
ant employee-relationships exist when 
the worker finds his tasks fitted to his 
skills and temperament. 

Another essential tool is leadership 

Leadership requires initiative, the pio- 
neer or adventurous spirit, the power 
to compel respect and such genuine 
liking that others desire to imitate and 
follow. It is a quality greatly to be de- 
sired and through tact and diplomacy 
the amount each of you possesses may 
be enhanced. 
_ A cardinal virtue and powerful tool 
is loyalty, which is prized by manage- 
ment almost above all other qualities. 
It is the cornerstone of character; it 
implies faith. Men who are true to the 
best in themselves are loyal to their 
company and fellow workers. The more 
clearly your workers understand the 
objectives and policies of the company 
in whose employ they are, the more 
they feel a part of it and the greater 
their affiliation the deeper their loyalty. 
Employees are loyal to men they know 
and respect. 

Reasonableness raises man above the 
brute. The use of this attribute com- 
bined with politeness is the oil which 
eases or eliminates friction. 

Out of this quality stems another 
closely allied to it—tolerance. Only in 
so far as you are able to master your 
own prejudices and view your em- 
ployees objectively will you be able to 
make decisions fairly and impartially, 
for an intolerant man is never sound, 
his judgment is never good, his conclu- 
sion is never constructive. 

Basic to all of these is understanding. 
Man is primarily concerned with his 
personal welfare. Since employees 
spend most of their waking hours at 
work they expect to receive from their 
daily efforts not only sufficient earn- 
ings for their needs, but a sense of 
security, a chance for advancement, an 
opportunity to express themselves, to 
gain respect, to enjoy the sense of 
power which comes from achievement. 
The greater your ability to impart or 
create these opportunities the finer 
will be your human relations with your 
employees. 

Every supervisor automatically be- 
comes an instructor. Therefore it is 
your responsibility to keep abreast of 
the times remembering that education 
is growth and life itself, it is the ac- 
quiring of new experiences. How you 
use these experiences depends upon 
your own growth both on and off the 
job. Right here and now in this 
National Foremen’s Association you are 
having a wonderful opportunity for 
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growth in the discussions, exchange of 
ideas and experiences. 

These tools which we have discussed 
for immediate and long range use in- 
crease in effectiveness with your own 
growth and development and your suc- 
cess will be in proportion to your 
realization that you should treat each 
worker as you would like to be treated. 

There are at least three goals for 
good human relations: 

1. Human relations has to be profit- 
able. 

2. We must accept social responsi- 
bility to keep a democratic government. 

3. Incorporate the concept “to love 
and be loved.” 

The greatest untapped asset in in- 
dustry is the wide gap that exists be- 
tween what a worker does as against 
what he could do. This is a continuing 
challenge to all concerned with human 
relations. 

Let the man do what he wants to 
wherever it is possible augmenting 
this with the concept that you get the 
man to want to do things he has fo do. 

Good communications are important. 
In so far as possible have something 
special to give the workers before you 
can do this. You should read what 


the company sends out and read on the 
outside. Additional suggestions are 
to talk to the boss, ask intelligent ques- 
tions. Learn to “speak your piece” pub- 
licly and privately attempting to de- 
velop poise and ability to speak quickly 
and effectively. Avoid terse bulletins. 

Handle all your grievances as though 
they were brought up by your friends. 
Avoid delay and analyze past griev- 
ances to determine areas in which ma- 
jority grievances occur. 

A series of little techniques have 
proven effective. For example, sick 
cards with simple little sayings sent to 
the worker; birthday cards and per- 
sonal visits; learning perple’s names; 
being proud of your outfit and brag- 
ging about it; attending employee func- 
tions; writing personal letters; vaca- 
tion cards; learning emplovee hobbies 
and competitive activities. Don’t forget 
his kids and their progress and learn 
of the things close to his- wife’s heart. 

It is advisable to keep records to 
avoid favoritism. These records would 
reflect disciplinary actions, overtime 
and work assignments. Don’t keep only 
the bad data. 





MANAGEMENT IS A PROFESSION- 
HOW CAN WE EMPHASIZE IT? 


CHAIRMAN: GEORGE CULLEN, Personnel Manager, Rohm and Haas 
Company, Lennig Plant 


LEADERS: 


ROBERT C. McCONNELL, Industrial Relations, Man- 


ager, Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., Cleve- 


land, Ohio 


O. H. P. SNYDER, Director, Salaried Personnel, Delco 
Products Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Dayton, Ohio 


HE terms “management” and “pro- 

fession” have been used broadly 
and sometimes loosely. A definition of 
these two terms will assure a closer 
initial understanding of what we are 
attempting to discuss. 

Management, defined broadly, in- 
cludes everyone who has a part in 
managing, including first-line super- 
vision to general manager or president. 

Profession, also broadly defined, is 
a highly respectable lifework, which 
requires of its sincere members: 

1. A willingness to work and study 

a great deal to prepare for it. 

2. A belief in sound ethical prin- 
ciples which should guide all ef- 
fort in performing the functions 
of this occupation. 

3. A sincere interest in people and 
their welfare, as individuals and 
social groups. 

How can we emphasize it? Here the 
term “we” is fairly definite in that it 
points the responsibility of emphasis 
directly back on each member of man- 
agement. Many discussions of the im- 
portance of management as a profes- 
sion have pointed to the things that the 
top management, or executive manage- 
ment, should do. These are important 
and should not be minimized. Perhaps 
more important are the responsibilities 
of the more numerous members of 
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management from the first-line fore- 
man or supervisor through department 
head, general foreman or superintend- 
ent levels. 

Executive management, or the group 
that has responsibility of deciding poli- 
cies for a company, can do much in 
setting the stage for making manage- 
ment truly a profession. 

Before any individual is appointed 
to management responsibility, it is the 
duty of the policy-making group to see 
that the most careful screening possible 
of eligible workers is given and that 
the selection is the best that can be 
made. 

Executive management can also see 
that every supervisor or management 
member is actually a manager. A fore- 
man should actually manage the part 
of a job, whether assembly, machining, 
inspection, or plant maintenance, to 
which he is assigned. He should have 
the right to select the people that work 
for him, after the personnel and medi- 
cal departments have approved of their 
general qualifications. He should have 
authority to discipline, and all other 
management functions in the realm of 
his responsibilities. The policy level 
of management must see that no mem- 
bers of management are office boys or 
assistant straw bosses. They must ac- 
tually make management decisions if 
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we can successfully convince them tha; 
their job is worthy of being calla 
professional. 

Executive management should k 
a free flow of management informatio, 
through all possible channels. If map. 
agement is a profession, it’s worthy of 
every effort to keep the managemen; 
group fully informed at all times with 
every bit of information that it shoul 
have in order to execute the respongi. 
bilities of its job. This certainly shou 
not be a one-way flow, but a flow of 
information both to the executive level 
from those who superintend the 
hourly-rated workers, as well as vice 
versa. 

All possible training should be made 
available that will help managemen 
people to better prepare themselves for 
all phases of their activity. 

Every possible way of building team 
spirit should be utilized by executive 
management. There are many ways 
of giving recognition, of building close 
relationships and more effective loyalty 
through meetings, the use of awards 
emblems, certificates, etc. 

Responsibilities of non-executive 
management are, in my opinion, the 
most important and deserve the great- 
est emphasis. Although a very broad 
statement, the basic principle is to put 
one’s heart and soul into a sincere ef- 
fort to make himself the best possible 
manager of his department or function 
Unless one seriously wants to be a 
manager, there is little likelihood that 
he will build in himself a feeling of 
professional status. 

Closely allied to the above is the 
sincere effort to seek every possible 
means of self-improvement. This in- 
volves the maintenance of an open 
mind and a thirst for better ways of 
doing the management job. 

The sharing of ideas, information, 
and techniques in both mechanical and 
human relations in every possible way 
should be an important goal of every 
manager. We have all heard about 
and realized the importance of train- 
ing an understudy in order to make 
self-advancement possible. It is just 
as important to train everyone with 
whom we have any job contact, and 
through this activity to train ourselves 
for the profession of management. 

Assuming full responsibility for mis- 
takes and for helping work out the 
solution of any problem that relates to 
one’s management job will go far in 
bringing professional status into the 
management position. 

“Professional courtesy” as a concept 
of good relationships is just as impor- 
tant among management people as 
among doctors, teachers, ministers, and 
lawyers. 

Every non-executive management 
representative may make maximum 
use of every possible device for stimu- 
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QUALITY and QUANTITY 
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THE FOREMAN, in his key role of production-line 
supervisor, translates executive plans into practical 
manufacturing operations. Thus, under the American 
industrial system, responsibility for the quality and 
quantity of goods or services rests largely on the 
ingenuity of this field-manager of production. 

How well the job is done is evident in the ad- 
vanced production techniques developed by these 
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craftsmen of management to cope with industry’s 
demands for improved quality and increased quan- 
tities of all types of materials. 

But there’s always a bigger job to be done and the 
Foremen of Follansbee are contributing their full 
share of know-how to the task of producing these 
Follansbee Specialty Steels of highest quality and 
in the greatest possible quantity . . . 
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How Mixed Up 


Can a Good Guy Get? 





What would you do if someone tossed this assortment of 
sports equipment at you? You wouldn’t know whether 
you were expected to slam a single over short, kick a field 
goal, drop in a basket from the middle of the floor, send 
a drive down the fairway or smash a fast one to the far 


corner of the tennis court. You’d be plenty mixed up. 


Far-fetched? Sure—no one’s apt to throw half a 
sporting goods store at you. But not nearly as far-fetched 
and a lot more important is the equally confusing pic- 
ture that is spreading all too quickly in plants all over 
the country. 


Self-styled “people’s leaders” are shouting louder 
and stronger that “our democratic system of government 
is all wrong”—“our economy is all wrong”—“our industry 


is oll wrong” “our country is all wrong.” 


And they’re not doing all that shouting without 
results. A lot of people are getting mixed up. They’re 
getting mixed up because the time or the effort hasn’t 





been taken to line up a fact for every bit of fiction that is 
being handed out. 

That’s where you—the foremen—come in. You 
are probably in the best kind of position to do a job of 
getting the facts across to the workers. You’re in touch 
with them all day long, you know them and they know you. 

Never before in our country’s history has good 
leadership been so important. Never before have the 
foremen of American industry had such an opportunity 
—and responsibility —to demonstrate that they are an 
active, important part of management. 


The guidance that foremen can give in daily con- 
tact with fifty million workers can go a long way in re 
establishing faith in the principles that made America great. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAKERS OF RAYON YARN AND FABRIC 
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lating and sharing the best thinking of 
a group of people on any problem. De- 
artment heads should use the confer- 
ence method whenever it will help in 
the improvement of a process or pro- 
cedure. First-line supervisors can do 
much to draw out the best ideas of 
their workers in the same way. ; 
Community responsibilities are in- 
creasingly important as _ society be- 
comes more complex and less personal. 
Every management member should be 
a real asset to his neighborhood and 
his community, as well as to his job 
and company. ad 
American democracy and capitalism 
are both under fire as concepts of polit- 
ical and economic organization. If 
their benefits are to be preserved, 
management people must be worthy 
living examples of the products of 
these political and economic theories. 
We should all do what we can to talk 
them, live them, and preserve their 
values. 


Contributors 


from Page 5 

of Alabama Power Company, inspires 
us with a discussion of the significant 
aspects of America and its pattern of 
living and producing. 
Educated in public schools of Bir- 
mingham, he was graduated in 1916 as 
an electrical engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Following gradu- 
ation he was associated with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
until 1923, except for two and a half 
years in the U. S. Navy. The past 25 
years he has been with Alabama 
Power: draftsman, later chief electrical 
engineer, director of public relations, 
and vice president. 

Mr. Smith’s activities include mem- 
ber, director, past president of many 
Alabama boards, commissions, insti- 
tutes and clubs. 


Mr. Gordon L. Hostetter, director of 
the Employers’ Association of Chicago, 
gives us much to think soberly about 
as a free nation from his extensive 
study of world history. 

Mr. Hostetter’s career in the field of 
industrial relations began in 1912— 
director of industrial relations of Root 
& Van Der Voort Engineering Com- 
pany of East Moline, Illinois. During 
the first world war he was labor su- 
pervisor for the Wright-Martin Air- 
craft Corporation (10,000 employees). 
Next he engaged in special industrial 
telations work with the George W. 
Goethals Company and subsequently 
with Industrial Relations, Ltd. 

Mr. Hostetter became director of the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago 1922 
where he continues in daily contact 
with every phase of employer-em- 
Ployee relations. 

Recently, his interest and activity in 
fhe furtherance of the NAF philosophy 
has paved the way for the rapid 
gtowth of NAF management clubs in 
the Chicago industrial area. 





Mr, Harrison Maynard is within the 
acquaintanceship of MANAGE readers, 
having been introduced in a previous 
issue, 
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LIVING WITHIN INCOME 

I think that the most serious and 
urgent problem of today’s foreman is 
that of being able to adjust and adapt 
himself to the economic changes now 
taking place throughout the country. 
I feel that if a foreman qualifies him- 
self he will be in much better position 
to assist others to do the same thing, 
especially those people or employees 
coming under his sphere of influence. 

It has been our experience in the 
past few months of having so many 
employees requesting increases. in 
wages, feeling that that is the only 
solution to their financial problem, 
when in reality other individual ad- 
justments in their living standards 
would contribute much to alleviate this 
hardship. 

It has been my opinion that the thing 
that contributed most to increased pro- 
duction and good human relationship 
was to do the things which cause peo- 
pie to be reasonably happy, contented, 
with a feeling of financial security. We 
continue to make the vicious rounds of 
increased prices and increased wages, 
but it seems that we lose a little rather 
than gain when the final lap has been 
made. It is apparent that most of us 
are in the dark as to just what the real 
story ts behind this condition. 

It is my firm belief that if each one 
as individuals would make some effort 
to adjust our living standard to con- 
form to our income we could help solve 
this problem much quicker and with 
lots less suffering. I realize it is a very 
difficult problem to help people realize 
what steps have to be taken in order 
to accomplish this and this is the exact 
reason why I feel that it is the fore- 
man’s most urgent problem today in 
his efforts to function efficiently in his 
position. 

This not only is a challenging prob- 
lem to the foremen, but it is also the 
responsibility of top level management 
to train foremen along these lines so 
that he can do his job more efficiently 
with his men, so you see it becomes an 
equal responsibility with all three: in- 
dustry, management, and the individ- 
ual. 

I have my own ideas as to what 
could be done to help in this matter, 
but find it very difficult to express 
them in words, so I am offering you 
this as my major problem and hope 
that maybe someone else has found the 
solution and will be willing to answer 
or make a contribution in regard to this 
problem.—Arthur C. Flowers, C. A. 
Norgren Co., Denver, Colorado. 


SHOULD FOREMAN ATTEMPT TO 
INFLUENCE HIS SUPERIORS? 


To get across to its top management 
that factory organization along modern 
lines is not a luxury that only large 


companies can enjoy—that is a No. 1 
foreman problem; particularly in small 
plants: 25 to 300 employees. 

Many foremen are young men, for 
after all is this not the first rung on 
the ladder of management men? There 
are also foremen who have years of 
experience behind them. Whether old 
or young, there is a great number of 
foremen who can be called “progres- 
sive,” and these “progressives” are de- 
vouring all they can read, hear or see, 
on the modern conception of good man 
agement. : 

They have learned that management 
is a profession and has definite tech- 
niques like other professions. They 
discover and try to practice in their 
foreman’s capacity— “the Exception 
Principle” (how to delegate to others) 
the flow chart, graphs of production, 
Gantt Charts, etc., and become enthusi- 
astic about the nicety of such methods 
and how they help in their department. 
They look around and see how it would 
help if there were some coordinated 
plan, whereby other departments could 
be operated along these organization 
lines and then all departments syn- 
chronized together to make easier and 
better operation. 

When such a foreman tries to get this 
idea across to his top management he 
is often told, “We are not big enough 
for that fancy stuff. Our line of work 
won’t let us operate that way. Ours is 
almost job shop work and it won’t 
apply (foreman thinks that a standard 
product in a 300 man shop should not be 
job shop work). It is too much red 
tape. It makes the non-productive 
ratio (personnel) too high to be eco- 
nomical.” 

This is the biggest problem to the 
foremen in many small plants. How 
can he apply these things he learns 
when his top management men either 
will not take the time to learn as he is 
doing, or else they misinterpret many 
of the techniques because they appear 
reluctant to change. 

Should a foreman attempt to influ- 
ence his superiors? (It is often danger- 
ous.) Should he be content with things 
as they are? —Wm. J. Dickinson, Man- 
ager, Apex Machine & Mfg. Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Some executives may also have a 
slant on this one, Other foremen may 
have the answer—may have worked it 
out in their shops. MANAGE invites 
further comment.—Editor. 


Mama Skunk was worried because 
she could never keep track of her two 
children. They were named In and Out, 
and whenever In was in, Out was out, 
and if Out was in, In was out. One day 
she called Out in to her and told him to 
go out and bring In in. So Out went out 
and in no time at all he brought In in. 

“Wonderful,” said Mama Skunk. 
“How, in all this great forest could you 
find In in so short a time?” 

“Tt was easy,” said Out. “In stinct.” 

—McCall Spirit 
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Men of 


Management 


RESENTING John C. Wood, vice 

president of the NAF, is of special 
interest to MANAGE, since he had 
also served as chairman of the Maga- 
zine Committee of the NAF board of 
directors. 


John is the other of two senior vice 
presidents of the NAF in point of serv- 
ice (See October issue). Throughout 
his official service his has been one of 
the carefully scrutinizing, balancing in- 
fluences in the deliberations of the As- 
sociation. 


Born in Springfield, Illinois, August 
19, 1900 and the son of a mine oper- 
ator, he attended Springfield High 
School and was graduated from the 
University of Michigan with a B.S.E. 
degree in chemical engineering in 1922 
—received a Master’s degree the fol- 
lowing year. 





After a year with the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company, he went with the 





John C. Wood 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, starting in the wax department. 
After a series of special assignments 
he was placed in charge of that com- 
pany’s printing division and of its labor 
negotiations—two years later, super- 
vision also of the waxing division. The 
following year he was given charge of 
all finishing and converting in the 
plant. In 1947 he was given charge of 
all manufacturing and made a vice 
president of company. As such, the 
industrial relations department is also 
under his supervision. 


John is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Pulp And Paper 
Manufacturers Association. He has 
eased up somewhat on his favorite 
hobby, tennis, though he is fond of all 
sports. The Woods live in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and have a daughter, age 
eleven. 
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Lightning Speed 


from Page 17 


so well fed, so well housed, so well 
clothed, so well educated, and so well 
entertained, that in those same periods 
we have so much unrest and such low 
morale? Could it be that in such periods 
we tend to forget that the most valu- 
able asset in any business is its human 
organization, and that the real story 
of any business is the exciting drama 
of the men and women in it, their 
dreads and hopes, their despair and suc- 
cess. Without people there is nothing 
to business but the cold figures of 
assets, liabilities, production, sales. With 
the right kind of people, trained well to 
do their allotted tasks, each fired with 
enthusiasm and the zeal to serve, the 
organization becomes a living, pulsat- 
ing, purposeful undertaking. 


The merits of the mechanical age are 
many but sometimes they seem to have 
blinded us to those demerits of exces- 
sive organization which have _ sub- 
merged the spirit of individualism, have 
made it difficult to show appreciation, 
and have increased immensely the 
problem of understanding within man- 
agement, between management and 
workers, and between the company and 
the public. 


Surely, we do live in a world that 
is full of challenge. The speed of our 
lives, the complexity of our problems, 
the conflicting ideologies which assault 
us daily from the four corners of the 
earth, the competing forces . which 
struggle for favor, even our comforts 
and gadgets, and especially those de- 
vices for travel and communication 
which have shrunk the size of the 
world. show us how desperate is the 
need for a better understanding of what 
people believe and say and do. It 
ought to make us hang our heads in 
shame that after all the centuries that 
men have been on this earth they have 
not learned to live together in peace. 
Yet, we must not become pessimists 
ourselves nor allow those we lead to 
become so. That would be fatal to the 
cause of understanding. What we need 
today is men and women in all walks 
of life who know the requirements of 
a lightning-speed technological civili- 
zation, and of our system of free in- 
dividual enterprise with all of its 
dynamic productivity and who at the 
same time are sympathetic and help- 
ful to people to whom life has not been 
too kind and before whom the doors 
of opportunity seem closed. 


Somehow, we must come to know 
that life for all of us will hold fullest 
satisfaction when we are convinced 
that our ultimate efforts will surely con- 
tribute to a better world for everybody 
—not just a world of better auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, telephones and 
radios, but a world with a better spirit, 
greater self-control, and the highest 
moral principles and ideals. 


Mr. Fred M. Zeder, vice chairman of 


the Board of the Chrysler Corporation, 
put it this way when he said at a meet- 


ing of business and professional me 
that: 


“We must have inspired, must 
have honest leadership .. . in in- 
dustry, in all men’s affairs. But, 
most important of all, we must 
have wisdom and consecration in 
the hearts of individual men. 


“There are no laboratories, other 
than the human heart, capable of 
comprehending and revealing the 
spiritual truth so vital to human 
progress. We cannot reach it by 
calling for a national appropriation; 
even billions would do no good. It 
cannot be legislated, and it can 
never be the property of a political 
party. It will be of no value in 
giving one nation dominance over 
another. It is good only as it ig 
shared. It raises individuals only 
as it lifts men together. Yet it can 
utterly destroy tyrannies, dictator- 
ships, and all other attempts to 
make selfish gain out of man and 
his handiwork. In their place it 
can install leadership whose un- 
derstanding and vision can use all 
knowledge for the building of a 
human society beyond anything 
any of us ever has imagined, 
Where do we start? In your heart 
and mine, as we strive to be 
worthy of a true place in our 
homes, in our business, in our com- 
munities, and in our profession.” 


Mr. Zeder’s philosophy appeals to me 
as I know it must appeal to you. For 
my part, I am just a layman in spiri- 
tual matters, but I do have convictions, 
When the question is asked, therefore, 
from where do better spirits, greater 
self-control, the highest moral princi- 
ples and ideal, wisdom, and conse- 
crated hearts come, my answer is that 
they come from the architect of the 
universe, the source of all power, wis- 
dom and greatness. 


Significance Of The Message Of 
The Coin 


Our forefathers understood about 
this source when they put on our coins 
—the pennies, the nickels, the quarters, 
the half dollars, and the silver dollars, 
the words—“In God We Trust.” And 
right there on the same side of the 
coin they put the word “Liberty.” Our 
forefathers knew, as we must come to 
know, that to have liberty we must 
trust in God. Yet so often He is left 
out of our calculations in building a 
better world. 

Men of management, let’s go home 
from this great convention with the 
firm resolve to immediately re-apply 
our minds, our hearts and our hands 
diligently to the job of keeping free- 
dom’s holy light burning. Let’s feel 
the thrill of a redoubled personal ef- 
fort and the thrill of still greater team 
play as we persuade others to work 
shoulder to shoulder with us, day after 
day, in that all-important task. This is 
our challenge and our responsibility. 
May our strength grow equal to our 
burden. 
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for Roomy, Pillowed Rid 


The big, roomy Plymouth won’t knock 
your hat off. And even for the lanky, there’s 
legroom to spare. 

This low-priced car is engineered to give 
you extra inches where inches do the most 
good. But Plymouth’s great ride comes 
from more than space to move around in. 
It’s an Air-Pillow Ride —pillowed comfort 
built into mile after mile. 

Seats are chair-height—so a man can sit 
up like a man. And you literally ride on 
air when you ride on Airfoam Seat Cush- 
ions, available at moderate additional cost 
on Special De Luxe Plymouths. Millions 


PLYMOUTH JS STILL 
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of tiny air pillows give to your slightest body 
pressure, mold themselves to you. 

You ride between the axles, not over 
them. That’s a difference, a comfort differ- 
ence. Bigger, fatter Super-Cushion Tires, 
standard equipment on Plymouth, soak up 
road shocks from sides and below. The 
longest wheelbase in its price field makes 
for a still more level ride. 

And these are only a few of the dozen 
and more major Plymouth features that 
speak up for a great ride—and a great car. 
There is a difference in low-priced cars, 
and Plymouth makes the difference! 





ing Ease 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 
CARS ...GOOD SERVICE KEEPS 
THEM GREAT. Your nearby 
Plymouth dealer will provide the 
service and factory-engineered 
parts to keep your present car 
in good condition while you're 
waiting for your new Plymouth, 
PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


THE LOW-PRICED CAR MOST LIKE HIGH-PRICED CARS 








NATIONAL AWARDS GO TO COLUMBUS 
AND NASHVILLE CORPORATION CLUBS 


FOREMEN’S CLUB OF COLUMBUS 
—In addition to winning the National 
Association of Foremen Achievement 
Award, as the “Top City Club in 
America,” the Columbus Foremen’s 
Club was awarded the Zone “C” plaque 
as the outstanding shop or city club in 
Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, at the Silver Anniver- 
sary convention of NAF in Philadelphia. 

Harold Earich, Ranco Ine., past- 
president and official delegate for the 
Club received the awards at the after- 
noon session, September 24. 

The second dinner meeting saw more 
than 450 members and guests assemble 
to hear Congressman John H. Vorys 
speak on “Foreign Affairs and You.” 
He was introduced by his brother, 
Arthur M. Vorys, president of Vorys 
Brothers, Inc., the sponsoring company. 
Dean Chatlin, veterans employment 
representative, spoke briefly on “Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week” and W. F. Kaufman 
urged the banqueteers to support the 
Community Chest drive. 

President William Shultz called for 
a moment of silence in memory of 
past-president, Raymond H. Cole, Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company service foreman, 
who died October 6. Surviving are 
his widow, Lena, and a son, James W. 
Cole; Mr. Cole was president of the 
local club from 1940-41. Shultz also 
announced the acceptance of 80 appli- 
cations for membership, 10 new com- 
panies being represented. Frank Al- 
banese, education director, announced 
that 35 booster foremen had completed 
a course in booster training; that a 
parliamentary law class numbered 
eight students; that a current class— 
public speaking—was being attended 
by 20 men. Two new classes, sched- 
uled to begin on October 12 and 13, 
were public relations for management, 
30 prospective students, and case studies 
in handling people with 15. 

On November 4, Ladies’ Night was 
observed with a turkey dinner and a 
dynamic speech by Major Norman A. 
Imrie, Ohio State Fire Marshal’s office. 
He was introduced by Frank C. Will- 
son, vice-president of the Medick- 
Barrows Company, recently elected 
president of the National Photographic 
Mount Manufacturers Association. 
Company associates surprised him with 
special recognition of this honor dur- 
ing the program. 


NASHVILLE CORPORATION 
FOREMEN’S CLUB—Installation of 
officers (1948-1949) took place Sep- 
tember 3: Dale Hergert, president; C. 
P. Maxsy, Ist vice president; J. J. 
Hayes, Jr., 2nd vice president; B. L. 
Clark, secretary; A. W. MacDougall, 
treasurer. 

Extra activities 
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in the new year 


began with an _ enjoyable picnic 
September 19. Swimming, games, con- 
tests and a delicious barbecue dinner 
were features. Plans are being devel- 
oped for the institution of extension 
courses at the plant under the direc- 
tion of the University of Tennessee. 
Studies are offered after hours—com- 
prise both credit and certificate courses. 

President Hergert announced the 
winning of the Zone “E” and National 
Achievement Awards at the October 
meeting; also election of P. W. Warner, 
Jr. as director in Zone “E” to succeed 
John Shaffer who had filled the unex- 
pired term of C. C. Akridge. 

During the evening an illustrated 
discourse by .Art Woods, merchandise 
manager of Frostmaster Section of 
Crosley Manufacturing Corporation, 
was presented. In his talk Mr. Woods 
discussed techniques of advertising. 
Interesting and informative, it carried 
his audience steps beyond one of the 
products they manufacture—C. L. 
Casper. 


MAYTAG MANAGEMENT CLUB— 
The Club played host to members, 
their wives and guests—285 in all—at 
the annual Ladies’ Night dinner meet- 
ing September 20. Principal speaker 
was John Ben Shepperd, immediate 
past president of the U. S. Junior 
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Members of Foremen's Club of Columbus at NAF Convention (left to right—standing)}: W. J. 
Mowery, W. Ernest Hysell, Al Manring, W. F. Ballard, Carl Burnett, Kern Schellenger, Carl 
Rogers, Ralph Roof, L. C. Acklin, Louis Baumbusch, James E. Paoliello, W. M. Roof, Hale 
Godwin; (seated) George M. Thomas, vice president—Membership; W. P. Shultz, president; 
James F. Sullivan, vice president—Programs; E. L. Knoebel, co-ordinator. Not in picture: 
Harold Earich, C. W. Row, Dale Werner, Ray Goddin. 





Chamber of Commerce. He gave view; 
on world political conditions formy. 
lated while traveling some 210,00 
miles last year in the United State; 
Canada, Central and South America 
parts of Europe. 

Door prizes were awarded lucky 
wives of members; dinner music and 
a show rounded out the program. 

Report on the NAF Silver Jubile 
convention was presented at meeting 
October 18 by Club delegates C. 4 
(Tom) Staubus, president, and Lloyd 
Butler, secretary. Other Club men. 
bers who attended the convention 
were Company President Fred May. 
tag II, who was one of the convention's 
principal speakers, and E. F. Butler, 
national director of the NAF, who ap- 
peared on one of the panel discussions, 
Butler was reappointed chairman of 
the publicity committee at the con- 
vention. 

Members of the entertainment com- 
mittee are making plans for a program 
of winter meetings to feature discus- 
sions of management and _ industrial 
subjects.—George F. Burmeister. 


MICHIGAN CLUBS HEAR 
KENTUCKY COLONEL 


Niles, Mich.—It was a gala evening, 
October 5, for the supervisors of 40 
industries in Southern Berrien County, 
Michigan, as 800 management men and 
their wives gathered at the Niles, 
Michigan High School auditorium to 
hear Colonel Jack Major of Paducah, 
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Niles Foremen at Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated are thoroughly in- 

wo formed of all developments within the company. Their close contact with 
other management personnel is maintained through meetings, letters and 


booklets that are all a part of Revere’s progressive Foreman’s Under- 
standing Program. 








When Paul Revere founded the first copper mill in America, it is probable 
that his business associates were also his friends and neighbors. It is still 
recognized at Revere that everyone’s future personal successes depend 
on the teamwork of all. That’s why we’re all “partners in Revere.” 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
é Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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When group of Michigan NAF clubs gathered in Niles High School auditorium to hear Colonel 
Jack Major. Participating were Clark Foremen's Clubs of Buchanan and Berrien Springs and 
Kewaneer Management Club of Niles. 


Kentucky, give his address on 
“Wimmen, Taxes and Hawgs”. 

The meeting was co-sponsored by 
the Foremen’s Clubs of the Buchanan 
and Berrien Springs divisions of the 
Clark Equipment Company, and the 
Kawneer Management Club of the 
Kawneer Company of Niles. 

In charge of the meeting was George 
Shevlin, personnel director of Kawneer 
Company, chairman, assisted by Claire 
McKee, president of Clark Foremen’s 
Club of Buchanan, Malcolm Watkins, 
president of Clark Foremen’s Club of 
Berrien Springs, and Rudy Hora, presi- 
dent of Kawneer Management Club. 
Arthur Anderson, Clark Equipment 
Company, Buchanan, and director of 
the NAF, brought the meeting to order. 
George Shevlin acted as master of 
ceremonies. Musical entertainment 
was provided by Dixie Lee and her 
accordion of South Bend and the 
Softone Quartet of Mishawaka, Indiana. 
After the meeting, light refreshments 
were served, buffet style, in the high 
school gym. 

This being the first such attempt in 
this area to get together such a large 
group of supervisors from so many dif- 
ferent industries, the committee in 
charge deserves much credit for its 
success. It is hoped that there will be 
more to follow.—D. Goehring. 


FOREMEN’S CLUB OF WORTH- 
INGTON (Buffalo)—We were fortu- 
nate in obtaining General Electric’s 
House of Magic, an entertaining and 
mystifying demonstration of scientific 
principles for the October meeting. To 
take full advantage of this amazing 
show, we arranged for the use of Am- 
herst Central High School Auditorium 
and invited nearby Western New York, 
Zone D NAF Club members, their fam- 
ilies and the Amherst Parent Teacher’s 
Association. The Melody Men Quartet 
opened the show with some fine sing- 
ing. President John Frank turned the 
meeting over to Program Chairman 
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Charles Ratzel who introduced Ray 
Reger and Ray Verbilis “the men of 
magic” and Frank Haas, local repre- 
sentative of General Electric. Approxi- 
mately 500 attended and judging from 
the applause, enjoyed the show im- 
mensely.—Carl Kaufhold. 


OLIVER MANAGEMENT CLUB— 
Our club will be host to the OLIVER 
Corporation board of directors who will 
visit the Shelbyville (Ill.) plant on 
October 26. 

After a noon luncheon at the Shelby- 
ville Country Club the Board will tour 
the plant which will be in production 
at that time on stationary hay balers 
and tractor mowers.—R. L. Jones. 


QUEENS COUNTY FOREMEN’S 
CLUB—First meeting of the 1948-49 
season was held September 20 at Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms at Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

The following officers were installed 
by Past President Robert E. Murphy 
of the American Chicle Company: 
president, Marius H. Poncet of B. 
Schwanda & Sons; Ist vice president, 
C. Raymond Lomp, American Chicle 
Co.; 2nd vice president, James R. Mil- 
ler, Durkee’s Famous Foods; treasurer, 
Harry P. Becker, B. Schwanda & Sons; 
recording secretary, Carl E. Doyle, 
Pan-American Airways; financial sec- 
retary, Frank Miller, I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co. 

The following were named committee 
chairmen: program, Emil Hrusa of B. 
Schwanda & Sons; publicity, John Zabo, 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.; member- 
ship, James L. Hastile, executive sec- 
retary, Y.M.C.A. 

National Director Roy Brvant at- 
tended this meeting, giving a short talk 
on the Silver Anniversary Convention. 

T. O. Armstrong was the speaker of 
the evening. Mr. Armstrong is director 
of plant labor relations of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. In 1940, Mr. Armstrong received 
the “Westinghouse Order of Merit,” 


the company’s highest award, for his 


“ability and influence in stabilizing ang | 


harmonizing employee-employer labo; 
relations, and for his research into the 
social problems in modern industry.” 
His address “Personnel Administration 
As It Was, Is, and Will Be,” was very 
instructive and comprehensive and sen} 
all the members home thinking, with 
many ideas on improving themselve 
and their relationships with co-worker; 
—E. Hrusa. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
FORUM—tThe Forum announces its 
Training Program for 1948-1949. Train. 
ing Director Vernor Swanson has 
planned a complete series of confer. 
ences designed to cover all phases of 
the foreman’s profession. These con- 
ferences will be led by a group of 
practical men with special teaching 
ability and training and will be pre. 
sented at the Duncan Y.M.C.A., Chi- 
cago. All courses cover ten weeks and 
are divided into two main groups: 
Fundamentals and Advanced. The 
Fundamentals group includes: 

Introduction to Foremanship 

Problems of Foremanship 

New Workers, Transfers and Promo- 

tions for Foremen 

Accident Prevention and Health for 

Foremen 

Communications for Foremen 

Job Relations for Foremen 

Worker Improvement for Foremen 

Worker Incentives for Foremen 

Job Methods for Foremen 

Technical Refresher for Foremen 

Staff Thinking for Foremen 

—George Falck 


SUPERVISORS FORUM OF ODE- 
TROIT—The initial fall meeting was 
highlighted by the impressive installa- 
tion-of-officers ceremony. National Di- 
rector Eugene H. Oisten charged Lester 
J. Works of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany with the responsibilities of the 
office of president. C. W. Dalton, Briggs 
Manufacturing Company and an NAF 





is NAF Convention Chairman 
Dalton, director from the big Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company Club of Detroit. 
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* Our favorite uncle has his share of luck in 
getting out front. But more important than luck 
is the down-to-earth horse sense shown by his 
nieces and nephews. 


Americans know that working—not wishing— 
is what gets things done. Working harder to do 
better than the next fellow, is what gets results 
time after time. 


Understand rivalry and you understand 
America—and the progress we’ve made through 
the years. For instance, it is the rivalry among 
34,000 individual oil companies that helped 
bring our oil supply to its present high level— 
giving us more oil than ever before. Yes, it was 
competition among rival refiners, producers, trans- 
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porters and marketers that paved the way for the 
industry to supply the nation with even more 
petroleum products than at the peak of the war. 


New records had to be set to meet the great 
demand for oil we’re faced with today. We have 
more cars. More busses and trucks. More oil 
burners, tractors and commercial planes. And in 
addition, use of oil by Diesels, factories, and our 
Army and Navy has mounted to an all-time high. 
To meet these demands, the oil industry has 
stepped up the pace repeatedly. 


Let others term it “horseshoes.” We know it’s 
horse sense that helps America to roll right along 
getting the most out of the energy of oil—the oil 
that means so much in extra comfort, better 
living, added convenience .. . for you. 
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ame THERE’S A PLUS FOR YOU IN PETROLEUM’S PROGRESS 
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director, was installed as first vice pres- 
ident; Orville F. Purdy, Detroit Steel 
Products Company, second vice presi- 
dent; Anne P. Wingle, ‘The Detroit 
Edison Company, secretary; and T. W. 
Schettler, American Brass Company, 
treasurer. 

Carl F. Heinrich, the retiring presi- 
dent, was presented with a scroll com- 
mending his able leadership in Forum 
affairs during the past year. 

The educational portion of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion and 
demonstration of the products of two 
of the Forum’s member companies. 
D. W. Hamilton, works manager of 
Flex-O-Tube Company, and William 
Gillett, vice president, Panel Division 
of the Detroit Steel Products Company, 
stressed the role of supervision and il- 
lustrated some of the problems faced 
by the supervisors in manufacturing 
their company’s products. 

The Forum is a city-wide club com- 
posed of members from thirteen com- 
panies in the Detroit metropolitan 
area. It meets on the third Wednesday 
of the month at the Sheraton Hotel. 


MANAGEMENT CLUB OF S. KAR- 
PEN & BROS.—The opening fall meet- 
ing featured a run-down of all busi- 
ness accumulated during the summer 
months, and much more to the point, 
Mr. H. (for Humorous) Coopland. Mr. 
Coopland’s talk was outstanding from 
both the entertainment and educational 
standpoint, and his services are highly 
recommended to other clubs. 

We are also pleased to report that at 
the Philadelphia Convention, our John 
Shotts was elected a national director 
from this district—J. K. Goldsmith. 


LOUISVILLE MEETING 


LOUISVILLE AREA FOREMAN’S 
ASSOCIATION will sponsor their 
Fourth Regional Conference on No- 
vember 18 at the Henry Clay Hotel in 
Louisville. Philip Nolan, president of 
B. F. Avery & Company will act as 
general conference chairman. Confer- 
ence leaders include: R. C. Mc- 
Connell, industrial relations manager, 
Jack and Heintz Precision Industries, 
Cleveland; William R. Caples, director 
of industrial relations, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago; J. W. Post, director 
of industrial relations, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago; E. F. Butler, public 
relations director, Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa; Martin Wagner, execu- 
tive director, Louisville Labor Manage- 
ment Committee, Louisville; O. H. P. 
Snyder, director of salaried personnel, 
Delco Products Div. GMC, Dayton. 


Speakers for the conference will be 
Frank G. Clement, chief counsel, Ten- 
nessee State Railroad and Public Util- 
ity Commission and Ralph L. Lee, pub- 
lic relations director, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit. 

The entire program has been well 
planned and the group is looking for- 
ward to the conference as an outstand- 
ing contribution in furthering better 
management relationships and extend- 
ing the influence of the NAF in the 
area.—Morris C. Kincheloe. 


NATIONAL WORKS FOREMEN’S 
CLUB—During the current year in our 
National Tube Club at McKeesport, 
Pa., two monthly meetings provided 





Follansbee Steel men at NAF Philadelphia Convention between management sessions (left to 
right): Steve Goodnough, Pittsburgh Division; George Hubbs, Follansbee Division; Harry 
Pittenger, Toronto, Ohio Division; Bill Dunn, Follansbee Division; D. L. Dunning and Larry 
Beck (secretary), Sheet Metal Specialty Division; Pete Murray (president), Toronto Division; 
Chuck Maple, Follansbee Division. 
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for participation of the ladies—the ap. | 
nual picnic and the fall “Bingo” part, | 
night, the latter program held Augug | 
31. 

At the September meeting report 
were heard from several club delegate 
to the Philadelphia Convention—als 
a report on the Seminar on manage. 
ment unity held in Dayton. 

For the October meeting, the Cly 
will present a noted guest speaker— 
J. E. Thornton, Special Agent jp 
Charge at Pittsburgh, Federal Bureay 
of Investigation. Plans are also under 
way for a gala children’s party to hp 
held at Christmastime.—Byron L. Parke 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MANAGE. 
MENT CLUB—On October 6 the firs 
anniversary of the Club was observe 
with the election of new officers: pres. 
ident, J. Puppolo; vice president, | 
Haskins; secretary, H. Harson; treas. 
urer, E. Fitzpatrick. Outgoing officer; 
who so ably guided us over the firs 
year were: president, E. Purpura; vice 
president, J. Puppolo; secretary, R 
Calvi; treasurer, C. Perry. The newly 
elected Board of Control: H. Brafman, 
M. Chouinard, C. Perry, E. Purpura 
and J. O’Connell. 

With our membership continually 
growing, our 1948-49 outlook is really 
a rosy one.—K. W. Russell. 


OLSON RUG COMPANY SUPER. 
VISOR’S CLUB—For our September 
meeting J. A. Nelson of U. S. Motors 
gave an interesting talk and showed a 
color film “Rhapsody in Speed.” We 
were shown various stages of produc- 
tion and the many uses to which these 
motors are put. 

Other films shown to our members 
during September include a series en- 
titled: “Problems in Supervision.” 
Film number one in this series deals 
with the new supervisor as he takes a 
look at his new job. 

In the second movie, “Supervising 
Workers on the Job,” the new super- 
visor is instructed as to the right and 
wrong way to correct the workers 
faults. He also learns that there are 
various reactions among the employees 
to a new foreman. 

“Every Minute Counts” in this series, 
instructs the foreman in the proper 
methods to combat absenteeism, tardi- 
ness, and loitering. 

Result of a poll of members regard- 
ing the new periodical can be summed 
up: “IT’S TOPS.” Majority of the 
foremen, asked about improvements, 
merely said, “Leave it the way it is.” 
However, a few suggestions were 
made: a humor page; a page on safety; 
an article each month dealing with 
manufacture of some product. Fore- 
manship is the main theme in our 
organization, but many of us would be 
interested in how other products are 
made.—Earl F. Jarvis. 





It matters not how long we live, but 
how.—The MagNAFormen. 

It does to some of us—can’t we have 
it both ways?—EDITOR 
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Few indeed are the products that can be hailed as “Favorites” of the American people. That rare 
distinction does honestly belong to Champion Spark Plugs—as hundreds of surveys and total 
sales figures convincingly reveal. 7 7 7 We, here at Champion, are everlastingly conscious that many 
components have made this so, and that each of these components must fit the whole picture 
harmoniously. 7 7 » No unit is more vital than that link represented by our foremen. Theirs is the 
responsibility for maintaining the high standards in production that are set by research, engineering 
and managerial aims. 7 7 7 As such, they are the guiding hands of management, the indispensable 
liaison between employer and employee, the trusted lieutenants who translate managerial 


planning into plant production. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY « Toledo « Detroit 
Windsor, Canada, ¢« Feltham, England 
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At opening meeting of Foremen's Club of Toledo's twenty-fourth 
season, key figures were (left to right): Arthur J. Wieland, execu- 
tive vice president, Willys-Overland Motors, principal speaker on 


“Tomorrow's Management Today”; 


Byron A. Fay, vice president, 


Electric Auto-Lite Company, who received a life membership in 


the Club; and Charles |. Webb of Toledo Edison, Club president. 


FOREMEN’S CLUB OF TOLEDO— 
Speaking on “Tomorrow’s Management 
Today” Arthur J. Wieland, Willys- 
Overland Motors executive vice-presi- 
dent, addressed the first fall meeting of 
the Toledo Foremen’s Club on Septem- 
ber 15, pointing out the significance of 
the foreman’s responsibilities in today’s 
production problems. More than 900 
members attended the opening meeting 
of the club’s 24th year in Macomber 
High School. 

Mr. Wieland told the group that to- 
day’s inflationary problems could be 
reduced by increasing “the output of 
our present facilities by more efficient 
production, less waste and higher pro- 
ductivity per man.” The results, he 
stressed, would be advantageous to all 
concerned. “The wage earner could 
earn more, the stockholder could get 
a better return on his investment, and 
the public would get lower prices.” 

“What I am pleading for,” Mr. Wie- 
land explained, “is an opportunity for 
the citizens of the U. S. to further in- 
crease their standards of living. I am 
pleading for an opportunity for the 
great people of this country to spend 
their time sharing a surplus instead of 
dividing a scarcity.”"—B. Bowker. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION FORE- 
MEN’S CLUB—The Club will partic- 
ipate in a joint dinner meeting with 
the Foremen’s Clubs of Lewis Foundry 
and Pittsburgh Rolls Divisions (Blaw- 
Knox) October 16, at Hotel Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh. 


W. P. Witherow, president and chair- 
man of Blaw-Knox, and C. H. Lehman, 
executive vice president and vice chair- 
man, will be honored guests and will 
address the group. Executive heads of 
the Chemical Plants, Union Steel Cast- 
ings, National Alloy Steel, Power Pip- 
ing, and Buflovak Equipment division 
of Buffalo, New York, will also be 
guests. Each division will also be 
represented by several department 
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heads as guests. Everett Girty, regional 
director of NAF and a member of the 
Pittsburgh Rolls Club, will also address 
the combined meeting. 

The Club has an expanded schedule 
of activities ahead including joint 
meetings with other NAF clubs in the 
area and a Ladies’ Night planned for 
Christmas season.—M. E. Olson. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 
SUPERVISORY CLUB — Problems 
arising from un-American activities 
were the subject of lively discussion 
at the September meeting in Los 
Angeles. Three hundred members 
heard Ed Gibbons, editor and publisher 
of the anti-subversive news letter 
“Alert”, present some alarming facts 
on the scope of un-American activities, 
backed by an impressive display of 
hundreds of pieces of fellow-traveler 
propaganda. Mr. Gibbons also led an 
open forum discussion. 

The lighter side was ably presented 
by magician Barney Harshaw, a 10- 
year employee in North American’s 
inspection department. Presiding at 
the dinner meeting was vice president 
Paul Greenhaw, due to the presence of 
Prexy Marv Pulliam at the NAF con- 
clave in Philadelphia. 

Initiating a planned series of joint 
meetings, the October 28 meeting will 
be held in conjunction with that of the 
Weber Showcase Management Club.— 
Buzz Holland. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY JOINT 
MEETING—Pittsburgh Rolls Phoenix 
Men’s Club and H. K. Porter’s Fore- 
men’s Club held a joint meeting at 
Webster Hall September 15. The 
speaker was Mr. A. K. Bowles, as- 
sistant special agent in charge of Pitts- 
burgh Office, U. S. Department of 
Justice—F.B.I. 

The Pittsburgh Rolls Division, Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Division and 
Blaw-Knox Division Foremen’s Clubs 


scheduled a joint meeting of the fy 
membership of these clubs October Ik 
1948, from 6:00 to 9:00 p.m., in Hot 
Webster Hall, Oakland, Pittsburgh, 

These clubs are affiliated with Ty 
National Association of Foremen ay 
have exchanged guests at the regy);, 
monthly meetings, but have never fg. 
fore met jointly. 

W. P. Witherow, president and C, 7 
Lehman, executive vice president ,; 


Blaw-Knox Company, 


were pr. 


grammed along with NAF Director f 
C. Girty, general superintendent , 
Pittsburgh Rolls Division.—Thos. Mor. 


rissey. 


NAF CALENDAR 


Dec. 1, 
2, 3 


Dec. 4 


Mar. 10, 


ll 
Mar. 12 


Area Regional Con- 


ss ee Louisville, Ky 

Board of Directors 

Meeting ~---- Buffalo, N.y 

Area Regional Con- 

ference 3 Buffalo, N. y 

Board of Directors 

Meeting Tulsa, Okla. 

Area Regional Con- 

eae Tulsa, Okla 

Area Regional Con- 

ference —_ siesitoe .. Newark, Ohio 
, 26th Annual Con- 

vention, National 

Association of Fore- 

men Si Se Detroit, Mich 


7 
RB UAimesA from Page 27 


Zone D—AMF Management Club 
Zone E—The Nashville Corpora- 
tion Foremen’s Club 
National Winners: 
City Club—Foremen’s Club of Co- 
lumbus 
Shop Club—The Nashville Corpo- 
ration Foremen’s Club 
Harry H. Woodhead Leadership 
Trophy: 
Foremen’s Club of Toledo 
Membership Certificates: 
City Club — Foremen’s Club of 
Greater Cincinnati 
Shop Club—Boeing Supervisors 
The following directors were ap- 
pointed to serve as chairmen of stand- 
ing committees for the coming year: 
Awards—Harold H. Minister, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Club Service—W. G. Taylor, Glad- 
ding-McBean & Co., Los Angeles, 


Cal. 


Convention—C. W. Dalton, Briggs 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Education—Russell M. Bell, Western 


Cartridge Co., 


East Alton, IIl. 


Indoctrination—L. Fred Magruder, 
Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 

Membership—J. J. Tigert, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Publicity—E. F. Butler, The Maytag 


Co., 


Newton, Iowa 


Scholarship—J. P. Field, Williamson 


Heater Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


Ways and Means—W. K. Bergen, 
Standard Oil Co., Toledo, Ohio 


MANAGE for SAFETY 
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CHICAGO RAWHIDE 
PRODUCTS 


KIMI 





MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Boots, packings, washers, gaskets, couplings, valve 


discs, belting, hand leathers and aprons. 


SIRVENE 


THE SCIENTIFIC COMPOUNDED ELASTOMER 





Diaphragms, boots, gaskets, packings, couplings, 


valve seats, valve cups, and other special molded products. 


PERFECT 





OIL SEALS 


For complete bearing protection. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1301 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Science 


Fluorescent Lamp 


from Page 15 


As recently as a dozen years ago, there 
was a feeling among many illumina- 
tion engineers that the incandescent 
lamp represented the ultimate in arti- 
ficial illumination. It was a device of 


marked simplicity, particularly from 
the operational standpoint. Its effi- 
ciency had been expressed in such 


disguise its waste of 
find that today it is 
a great many appli- 
lamp which is far 
more intricate and technical in its 
make-up, the fluorescent lamp. A 
fluorescent lamp must have a ballast 
transformer and a starter. Inside it 
has two cathodes whose electron emis- 
sion make possible a gaseous discharge 
producing chiefly ultraviolet light. This 
shines upon a coating of fluorescent 
material by which it is transformed 
into visible light. 

In spite of all of these complications, 
this lamp produces 342 times as much 


language as to 
power. Yet we 
being replaced in 
cations by a new 





Dr. Robert M. Bowie: 
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light as an incandescent lamp of cor- 
responding input rating. In less than 
10 years, the fluorescent lamp has in- 
creased from 0.5 per cent to 20 per cent 
of this country’s lamp business. This 
increase has been accompanied by an 
increase in the engineering supervision 
required in our lamp plants. 
Atomic Energy 

So carefully guarded is the informa- 
tion on the experiences in the already 
extensive atomic energy industry, that 
I hesitate to make statements regard- 
ing the impact of this industry upon 
our industrial management. We do 
know that it presents a type of hazard 
which makes maintenance of safety 
one of the chief functions of manage- 
ment. A man can be killed by acci- 
dental exposure to radiation which he 
cannot detect by any of his senses. 
Yet in all of the government produc- 
tion plants there has never been a 
death due to this cause. This excellent 
record shows that atomic energy can 
be made safe and kept safe. The de- 
tecting devices required in mainte- 
nance of safety, as well as control of 


‘It is obvious that there will come a time when we cannot afford to 
close our formal education in our youth, but must continue it on a part-time basis through- 
out our lives.” 


Fabian Bachrack. 


the processes, are electronic in nature 
Some are simple, while some are a § 


complex as many of the devices mep. 
tioned earlier. It is becoming more es. 
sential that management men have , 
technical understanding of the hazarg 
involved, as well as of the electronj. 
detecting devices. In this field at least 
safety takes on engineering importance 


Impact of Government 

There is another aspect of our jn. 
dustrial life which will also bear ex. 
amination to detect a trend of impor. 
tance. This is the socialization taking 
place within the framework of free 
enterprise. It is not my burden t 
either condemn or condone that which 
is taking place, but to recognize it ang 
to express my opinion as to the type 
of action which management me 
should take. The Social Security Act. 
and the minimum wage law are steps 
with which we are all familiar. The 
pay-as-you-go income tax which must 
be collected by management is another 
These are obligatory and reach to al- 
most every industrial worker. Impor- 
tant as they are, I have chosen to dis- 
regard them in view of the adequate 


handling given them through legal 
channels. 
Chiefly due to the trend toward 


higher technical level in this country, 
we are now encountering ventures 
which exceed the capacity of private 
capital to undertake. In some instances 
large ventures which can not be jus- 
tified on the basis of economic returns 
in the reasonable future can, however, 
be justified on the basis of public good. 
Atomic energy power plant develop- 
ment is an excellent example. It cost 
two billion dollars to get the atomic 
bomb. It is estimated that all research 
in this country this year will cost only 
about that much, while atomic power 
may easily be that expensive too. Even 
in less glamorous fields, the govern- 
ment is supporting industrial opera- 
tions in the public interest. A good 
share of the airplane industry is sup- 
ported on government contracts calling 
for military aircraft. Often commercial 
designs are derived from their military 
counterpart. Our merchant marine is 
government’ subsidized. Even the 
farmer may be subsidized on a falling 
commodity market. Research, too, re- 
ceives subsidy through development 
contracts, some $425,000,000 worth of 
them in 1947, excluding atomic energy. 

If the expanding socialization con- 
tinues within the frame of free enter- 
prise, industry will have to learn how 
best to function under government 
contract restrictions. This, fortunately, 
is a two-way street. The government 
can learn much about how best to deal 
with industry by successful experi- 
ences with industrial people. We can 
either tie ourselves in knots of govern- 
ment red tape through a noncoopera- 
tive attitude, or patiently evolve a 
workable one through cooperation with 
the government representatives. In 
many cases there must be changes 
made in the laws, which both govern- 
ment and industry representatives are 
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GEARED TO PROGRESS 


management teamwork 


HYPOID Gearing for medium and heavy-duty 
trucks is one of the great advances in postwar 


automotive design. 


Management is proud of this new Timken-Detroit 


“first”’— proud it is making 


contribution to lower ton-mile costs on American 


highways. 


| 
i 
i 





working to bring about. There is near- 
ing completion for the Army a survey 
which critically reviews its contracting 
practices and recommends remedial 
measures. 

Red tape is now near or at an all 
time high. During the war period, the 
national emergency overshadowed all 
other considerations. It was more im- 
portant to “get it out” than to get it 
accurately accounted for. Now the gov- 
ernment has reverted to its interest in 
complete accountability. 

Recently the laboratory of which I 
am manager was engaged in a develop- 
ment contract having three parts, 
which subsequently became three con- 
tracts with the same government 
agency. Until near the end of the con- 
tract, we continued our practice of not 
accounting specifically for ordinary 
materials used in development. When 
the government insisted upon complete 
material accountability, we ended up 
with four separate stockrooms. One 
was for the company. The other three 
were for the three contracts. 

Worse yet was the dispensation of 
experimental assemblies. On company 
work, it is our practice to disassemble 
these after testing and to return the 
good components to stock. However 
there appears to be no mechanism by 
which this can’ be done on the con- 
tracts, so the experimental assemblies 
are stored in three storerooms to be 
turned over to the government agency 
at the end of the contracts. This prac- 
tice is clearly wasteful. 

Although everyone likes to talk to 
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: First a tough engineering problem and then a tough 
production problem, both were solved by manage- 
ment teamwork — from foremen to president. 


Today, Hypoid Gearing is in high-volume produc- 
tion in Timken-Detroit plants. More important, it 
is in high-quality production. 








such an important 





‘the contrary, it is really the desire of 


the government to be honest, not on- 
erous. The present policies, however, 
appear to regard all contractors as in- 
herently dishonest. It is up to manage- 
ment men to first learn to work under 
the existing close controls of govern- 
ment contracts, and then to cooperate 
with government men in setting up 
more satisfactory ways of getting the 
work done. This is important because 
the trend is clearly toward increasing 
government operation of large ven- 
tures through contracts with industry 
and universities. Failure to work out 
mutually satisfactory contract proce- 
dures will result in establishment of 
government laboratories and plants to 
do the work. If this occurs, it will be 
a blow to our free enterprise system. 
It is recognized that the government 
does now, and will continue to oper- 
ate large research laboratories in the 
public interest. However, whether 
these laboratories serve as a guiding 
influence or are expanded to carry sub- 
stantially all government-supported re- 
search, will depend on the develop- 
ment of satisfactory means of indus- 
trial contracting. 


The Challenge 


We have now studied the trends of 
the present as a means of exploring 
the future. Now for the challenge to 
management men. 

The first challenge is to the foreman 
to improve his technical understanding. 
This is particularly true in highly tech- 





A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 





DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








‘nical industries and for men closely 


associated with production. In many 
cases the level required may be that of 
college training. In our Electronics Di- 
vision plant in Boston in which special 
tubes such as magnetrons and TR’s 
for radar are made, production fore- 
men on highly technical operations are 
now college graduate engineers. Be- 
cause of their knowledge of the highly 
technical problems involved, action has 
been more direct and production effi- 
ciency has appreciably improved. 

What is to happen to the foreman 
who has not been fortunate to attend 
college? In the less technical industries 
the requirement of collegiate level 
training will develop quite slowly such 
that older men are not likely to be 
confronted with the situation, while 
younger foremen will probably be 
able to acquire sufficient training by 
study. However, in the very technical 
fields the need for high-level technical 
knowledge by foremen is already upon 
us. In these cases foremen must either 
acquire the proper training or be 
placed at a competitive disadvantage. 
The grist, coming ever faster from the 
engineer mills in our universities, will 
hasten this trend. 

The second challenge to management 
men comes to us because of a heritage 
which we have and which we should 
strengthen. One of the chief assets of 
this country is the high level of tech- 
nical experience of its people. Most of 
us can drive a car, tune a radio, operate 
a coin telephone, or vote by machine. 
We are accustomed to all sorts of 
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gadgets that really work. This enhances 
one’s ability to do more than just run 
a machine. We have accepted this as- 
set and in general made the most of it, 
but have we done all we can to en- 
hance it? 

In many plants, employees are as- 
sembled in groups and are given an 
explanation of just what their product 
does, and how. In our cathode ray tube 
plant in Emporium during the early 
part of the war, we were in the process 
of putting into production cathode ray 
tubes for radar. New teams of girls 
were being formed which had not had 
close association with engineers during 
the development of these tubes. It was 
hard for them to see the importance 
of the attention to certain details, 
such as the proper alignment of the 
parts. W. A. Dickinson, now chief en- 
gineer of the plant, formed the girls 
into groups to which he gave technical 
talks and demonstrations on how a 
cathode ray tube works and then what 
it does in radar. There were numerous 
private expressions of appreciation 
from the girls, while both quality and 
productivity benefited. 

It is obvious that there will come a 
time when we cannot ‘afford to close 
our formal education in our youth, but 
must continue it on a part-time basis 
throughout our lives. Some of this may 
be done in industry. It is not too early 
for management to start thinking about 
the part which industry might play. 


Technical vs. Social Knowledge 


The third challenge to management 
men arises from the oft repeated state- 
ment that our technical knowledge is 
too far ahead of our social knowledge. 
We do not know how to control the 
forces which we can command. It is not 
my purpose to propose that we suspend 
technical advancement, for were we to 
do so we would but suffer by compar- 
ison with those who do not. It is rather 
my purpose to point out that we do 
not even use properly the social 
knowledge we have. 

Many companies give courses to their 
salesmen on how to approach a custo- 
mer, particularly an apathetic or hos- 
tile one. Courses, too, are given to 
executives to train them in their han- 
dling of human problems. Such things 
as approaching a controversial matter 
directly but without accusation, and 
hearing the other fellow out when he 
wishes to talk are tenets of this type 
of training. It is obvious that foremen 
should receive such training, but why 
not go further and give it to all em- 
ployees? Can we not all benefit by 
learning how better to live together? 

There will be those who will have 
none of it, and who will regard such 
training for employees as merely pre- 
paring the sheep for the slaughter. 
This, I feel, contains an unfair pre- 
sumption as to the content of the 
course of training. A fairer way to 
view the situation is to ask if it is 
more logical to train management in 
how to deal with employees than it is 
to train employees in how to deal with 
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management and with each other? 
There are other ways by which we 
could apply social tools in our indus- 
trial life. In the First World War, but 
more particularly in the Second, the 
Armed Services worked out psycho- 
logical tests for the selection of desired 
traits. Tests were employed, for in- 
stance, to tell whether a trainee was 
suited best as pilot, navigator, bombav- 
dier or gunner on a bomber. Contracts 
were also placed with firms specializ- 
ing as consultants in industrial psy- 
chology to develop tests for the selec- 
tion of officers. I understand that some 
very interesting and highly successful 
test methods were evolved. Certainly 
if a practical, hard-headed organiza- 
tion like the army has found advantage 
in the use of such tests, industry might 
well benefit by their use. However such 
tests should be developed and admin- 
istered through practicing experts in 
the field of industrial psychology if 
worthwhile results are to be expected. 
In Sylvania, the selection of quality 
control men has proven difficult. The 
traits which distinguish a good quality 
man from a good man in other lines 
are not readily apparent. At the sug- 
gestion of one of our engineering spe- 
cialists, a firm of consulting industrial 
psychologists is working with us on the 
development of testing methods. 


Need of Recognition and Reward For 
Non-Administrative Achievement 

There is still a fourth challenge tc 
management men which is worthy of 
our consideration. Every man present 
can, no doubt, remember being told as 
a small boy that if he worked and 
studied hard, he might become Presi- 
dent of the United States. Although 
this platitude is obviously optimistic, it 
does serve to point up clearly the high 
regard in which we hold executive 
achievement in this country. It is 
rather customary to measure a man’s 
achievement by the managerial ad- 
vancement he has made. This has 
caused many a man to strive for a po- 
sition for which he is not fitted. Intelli- 
gence has many facets, only a few of 
which fit one to be an executive. All of 
them are needed to make a rounded 
society, while a great many are of 
vital importance to industry. What 
would the automobile industry be 
without a tool and die maker, or the 
plastics industry be without a chemist? 
Some fitting way must be found to rec- 
ognize and reward particularly out- 
standing achievement in fields other 
than administration. 

Let me illustrate with a personal 
example. In our Physics Laboratories 
there is a nationally recognized expert 
on electron optical theory. He expertly 
guided a section on electron optics for 
which we rewarded him by advancing 
him to the post of Head of the Elec- 
tronics Section. This involved increased 
administrative duties, as well as tech- 
nical responsibilities in other fields of 
electronics. In due course he came to 
me and asked that he be permitted to 
concentrate his efforts on the subject 


of his major interest, namely electro, 
ballistics, and be relieved of the aq. 
ditional administrative duties. 
course he wanted to know if his op. 
portunities with the company would be 
adversely affected. Fortunately thi, 
very problem had received our earlier 
careful consideration. An engineering 
salary classification had been estab. 
lished requiring a very high level g 
technical ability, and stipulating , 
salary range comparable with that for 
research laboratory managers. 

Recognition of ability must be more 
than mere monetary reward. It must 
carry with it prestige and rights ang 
privileges. In the case of engineering 
specialists, we are endeavoring to 
achieve this by encouraging them t 
publish extensively, take part in scien. 
tific symposia, and be active in scien. 
tific societies. They serve also as con- 
sultants within the company. 

The need for special means of recog. 
nition exists also outside of the scien. 
tific field. When a man can be just as 
favorably known and just as well paid 
for doing an outstanding non-admin- 
istrative job as for an equivalent ad- 
ministrative one, then the ideal solu- 
tion will have been attained. 


In conclusion may I recall to your 
attention these points. Industry is be- 
coming more technical, which will in- 
crease the participation of engineers 
in production, and will require an en- 
hanced level of technical understand- 
ing on the part of management men. 
One of the chief assets of this country 
is the high level of technical experi- 
ence of its people, which should be 
enhanced through part-time adult edu- 
cation partially within industry. 
Though we can not suspend technical 
advancement pending sociological ad- 
vancement, we can make better use of 
the existing social knowledge. We must 
come to recognize that a man must be 
as liberally rewarded for non-mana- 
gerial, as for managerial accomplish- 
ment. The future of our free enter- 
prise system depends in large part on 
our ability to develop a system of 
government contracting built on the 
assumption of mutual trust. 





Two Indians obtained a room ina 
big city hotel. Making a routine check- 
up the manager found a tepee set up 
in the room, and one of the Indians 
sitting in front of it smoking a pipe. 

“How,” said the Indian. 

“Where’s your friend?” asked the 
manager. 

“In there,” indicating the bathroom. 

Looking in the bathroom the man- 
ager found an Indian with an arrow in 
his heart. 

“Heavens, who killed him?” 

“Me, I killed him.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Him spit in spring.” 

—Pure Oil News 





To insure permanent peace, let the 
leaders of all nations agree not to have 
another war until the last one is paid 
for. 
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It's a husband’s privilege to ask about 
the price . . . particularly when the dress 
looks like a million. 

But in spite of today’s high prices, the cost is 
remarkably low—because of the progress of the women’s 
ready-to-wear industry. Much of this industry's progress 
can be traced to the economy and versatility of rayon. 

Since rayon is man-made, it is constantly being engi- 
neered and improved. The work began years ago. Better 
rayons attracted foresighted users, and suggested new 
uses. More production lowered costs. 

Of course, prices are up right now in everything. Yet 
whether you want a luxurious gown or a simple street 
dress—you'll be able to find it in rayon... priced eco- 
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nomically. Which is another reason why more than two- 
thirds of all women’s dresses sold in America today con- 
tain rayon. 

American Viscose engineers, cooperating with textile 
and industrial manufacturers, steadily fit rayon to greater 
usefulness in things for all of us. Dresses, curtains, lamp 
shades, lingerie, tire cords, the list is long. It will con- 
tinue to grow longer! American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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growth of the NAF and the 
achievement of its first objective, many 
members of management are increas- 
ingly working together as a smoothly 
functioning team. Those organizations 
which still adhere to the outmoded con- 
cept of the strict military organization, 
with emphasis on relative rank rather 
than mutual responsibility, are defi- 
nitely in the decline. No longer can it 
be said, in organizations which accept 
the NAF philosophy, that the job fore- 
man is the forgotten man of industry. 
Today he is recognized as one of th2 
most important links in the chain of 
authority, for it is he more than any- 
one else who has direct and intimate 
contact with the worker. It is he who 
interprets and transmits to the worker 
the policies, decisions and instructions 
of management. To the worker he is 
management because, he is the one to 
whom the worker looks for direction. 

We all recall the famous story of the 
football player who in the huddle said, 
“To hell with the signals, give me the 
ball.” While we admire his enthusiastic 
individualism we also recognize that 
there was something wrong with the 
coaching and leadership of that team. 
It wasn’t the kind of team, all of whose 
members are devoted to the common 
purpose, that we know we must have 
in managing American industry. 


to the 


The second objective is the provision 
of time proven ways and means for 
self-development which result in the 
enrichment of personal life and im- 
provement of work. Every member of 
management worthy of his position is 
interested in self-improvement. He 
wants to do the best job of which he 
is capable and he wants to increase hi; 
capabilities. He knows that he has a 
real personal stake in the successful 


operation of the business with which he 
is connected. He knows that the greater 
his contribution to the organization the 
greater will be his reward. By asso- 
ciating himself with management he 
has rejected the sterile and unstimulat- 
ing idea of collective security in favor 
of the more challenging, more satis- 
fying concept of opportunity. He knows 
that important personal development 
results when he associates as an equal 
with all other members of the manage- 
ment team in an NAF club, when he 
learns to discuss plant problems, not in 
a spirit of competition or recrimination, 
but in a spirit of mutual cooperation 
towards the achievement of a common 
goal. His personal life is enriched when 
he practices leadership in his club’s 
activities, when he contributes to his 
community through his club, and when 
he makes good use of such services as 
the NAF library. His own personal de- 
velopment will contribute greatly to a 
better club, a better company, a better 
community and a better nation. It will 
bolster the economic system under 
which our nation operates—the free 
enterprise system. 

The third objective is to provide a 
tested means for pooling of ideas and 
resources and for mutual aid through 
a national association of management 
men. During the recent war we had an 
outstanding example of the value of 
pooling ideas and resources when the 
need to defeat our common enemy was 
so great that competitive rivalries be- 
tween individual companies were put 
to one side. It was a wonderful thing 
to see management men, representative 
of companies who in peacetime were 
bitter commercial enemies, sitting 
around the same table voluntarily 
sharing with each other their know- 
how in the production of more and 
better goods at lower cost. We learned 
that everyone gained and no one lost 
—except our enemy—by this pooling of 
resources. 


I think we have also learned thy 
even in peacetime there is a broade | 
area for collaboration, even amon; ] 


competitors, than we formerly realizeq 
Take, for instance, the field of labo 
relations. No one will contend that h 
knows all the answers or has a perfeg 
organizational system for handling this 
extremely important function. It ha 
been my observation that those wh 
have been most successful in this fie 


not only are quick to share their know). | 


edge with others, but also show the 
greatest willingness to adopt the goog 
idea of another company if it will help 
them solve their own problems. ' 


Perhaps another way to state this 
particular objective is to say that the 
NAF provides a convenient, effective 
means of communication between 4] 
members of management. 


The fourth objective is the promotion 
of a professional spirit among manage. 
ment men of America, thereby creat. 
ing a set of principles and body of 
knowledge to which all may subscribe 
Just as a physician should be a member 
of the American Medical Association 
so should a man of management be 
member of his own professional group 
Foremanship is a profession and the 
foreman is a professional man. He mus 
acquire unique skills and knowledge 
He is a leader of men. He owes it to 
himself and to his fellows to associate 
with other members in his own field 


Now there 
professional 


are some who fear that a 
organization will widen 
the already existing breach between 
management and labor. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. It actually 
promotes better labor relations. When 
men become more effective leaders, as 
they must by their work in the asso- 
ciation, they can better serve labor and 
labor will recognize this. Effective 
leadership is needed in American in- 
dustry just as in every other phase of 
human activity. Workers respond favor- 
ably to good leadership and perform 





NAF Vice Presidents John Wood and T. A. McCann present certificates to NAF directors in Philadelphia's Convention Hall. 
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TODAY'S FAVORITE 


Seems nearly everybody puts Dodge All-Fluid Experience Dodge All-Fluid Drive for yourself. 
Drive on their first team selection. Check the many other Dodge extra-value features. 
Dodge All-Fluid Drive gives you smoother starts Discover first hand why owners are so enthusi- 
and stops with less gear shifting. Yet this astic about today’s big Dodge. 


important engineering advance is yours at no 








extra cost. 





Lowest Priced Car With Fluid Drive 
Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes, Super-Cushion Tires, 
Safety Rim Wheels, Floating Power, 
Full-Floating Ride, ggrol Fluid Drive 
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their work with infinitely more satis- 
faction to themselves and to their em- 
ployers. Likewise they are quick to 
recognize bad leadership with all the 
evils which stem therefrom. 


About Labor’s Unrest 


I happen to hold the view that much 
of the labor unrest of recent years i 
management’s own fault; that along 
with self-serving or misguided labor 
leaders, we must share the blame for 
bad human relations. Too often we have 
either handled labor relations in our 
spare time, or tried to delegate them 
to an overworked and understaffed per- 
sonnel department, instead of treating 
with them at the level of the individual 
worker and his immediate superior. 
On occasion I have said, more than half 
seriously, that some of us have been 
so busy fighting with organized labor 
that we haven’t had time to inquire 
into the fundamental reasons for their 
acting the way they do. 

I don’t want anyone to conclude from 
these remarks that I believe in a “soft” 
labor policy. Quite the contrary. But I 
do believe that while being firm, we 
must try better to understand that the 
people we are dealing with are human 
beings; we must deal with them ac- 
cordingly, on a basis compatible with 
fundamental human dignity. 

Clarence Francis, in an_ historic 
speech before The National Association 
of Manufacturers, said “The real irony 
is that of the employer who rushes out 
of his office past scores or hundreds or 
thousands of people whom he doesn’t 
understand and who don’t understand 
him, and goes home for the week end 
to spend hour after hour trying to earn 
the confidence of a dog in order to 
teach him to hunt, or to earn the con- 
fidence of a horsé in order to teach 
him to jump.” 

While Mr. Francis was _ speaking 
primarily of executive management I 
think his criticism applies equally to 
all levels of management. Much of the 
conflict that exists today between labor 
and management is due to the fact 
that labor feels a lack of sympathetic 
understanding on our part. As foremen 
become better leaders, as they achieve 
through the NAF a greater understand- 
ing of the professional nature of their 
work and put into practice their newly 
acquired skills, the men and women 
whom they direct will recognize that 
they are being dealt with on a basis 
compatible with fundamental human 
dignity. They will respond with a 
greater interest in their work and 
loyalty to their companies. Thus can 
the wounds of the past be healed and 
unity of purpose and achievement be 
accomplished in the future. I know 
whereof I speak. I have seen it happen. 

There is a growing recognition that 
modern mass production industry, bv 
taking the skill out of the worker and 
putting it into the machine, has taken 
from the worker many of the satisfac- 
tions which skilled craftsmen of pre- 
vious generations enjoyed. While vastly 
increasing the productivity of the 
worker and satisfying his material 
needs, we have at the same time created 
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a new set of psychological problems. It 
is not necessarily true that the modern 
worker who owns his own home, drives 
an eight cylinder car, and plays golf 
on Saturday as well as Sunday, is more 
happy than his grandfather who led a 
much more spartan existence. Grand- 
father had greater pride in his job and 
got more satisfaction from his work. 
Time does not permit discussing this 
problem in detail, so I merely offer the 
observation that it provides a thrilling 
challenge and opportunity for members 
of management. 

Management and labor have so much 
in common and so few real differences 
that neither can afford the luxury of 
fighting. Instead we need to.work to- 
gether towards achievement of the 
common goal of producing more goods 
at lower cost and distributing them 
equitably among all our people. 

The time we spend fighting with 
labor is wasted time in the sense that 
no useful end product results. It takes 
a lot out of us, and it must also take a 
lot out of them. How wonderful it 
would be if we could just direct all 
those energies and all that time into 
useful and productive channels. I want 
to get everybody working together to- 
ward accomplishment of the total or- 
ganizational purpose. Then all of us— 
including labor— would be much better 
off. 

The National Association of Foremen 
in helping us to be better foremen and 
to better understand the complex 
nature of our fellow human beings 
whom we supervise, is helping us do 
just that. 


“NAF—Necessary Part Of American 
Industry” 


To summarize these four objectives 


in a phrase, they advocate harmony 
each individual with all the other mem. 
bers of management and a harmony g 
each individual personal developmen; 
towards which the NAF strives with 
deep steadfastness of purpose. 


The National Association of Fore. 
men is a necessary part of Americay 
industry. The era of the completely 
self-sufficient individual in industry j, 
over. Knowledge of the most effectiye 


techniques of successful foremanship | 
requires research and study which only 


an organization can do. Rapidly chang. 
ing conditions and complications are 
so numerous that no person in a pogi. 
tion of responsibility can hope to mee 
and solve, without help, the problem; 
which daily confront him. That is why 
there is a need for such an organiza. 
tion of men who have common diff. 
culties and questions to answer, a need 
for a clearing house through which 
ideas can be pooled, studied, and broad. 
cast to those who desire the best of 
today’s thinking on those problems. 


The foreman today is the very key 
to the relationship between employer 
and employe. He is the cornerstone of 
industry. No past or present associated 
group has a greater opportunity for ac. 
complishing a worthwhile purpose than 
has The National Association of Fore- 
men. It is one of the most significant 
movements in our time. 

Last, but by no means least, The 
National Association of Foremen pro- 
vides a very real bulwark against the 
insurge of communism. If we as in- 
dividuals can achieve the lofty goals 
which we have set for ourselves, if we 
can fulfill the great promise which is 
ours, then we need have no fear of any 
foreign or alien philosophy of life. We 
will keep America free! 





Contest during ladies night at National (Tube) Works Foremen's Club at McKeesport, Pa. 


Coke bottles are “handicapped” 


with nipples. 


Entrants were based on birthdays of 


ladies falling nearest to party night date. From left: Judge Stauffer, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Toal, Mr. and Mrs. John Miller, President Clayton D. Kuester, Mr. and Mrs. William Renauts 
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part of a foreman’s job. I want to talk 
about education on a broader basis. 

You and I know that too many 
people are thoroughly confused about 
simple business economics. We find 
this confusion in our own plants and 
we try to correct it. 

For instance, we recently sent to 
every employee an illustrated booklet 
entitled, “Let’s Talk About Profits.” In 
this booklet we attempted to explain 
the complexities of our profit system 
and the employee’s own interest in 
profits. The foreman can perform one 
of his greatest services to our economic 
system if he will help clear away some 
o° the misconceptions which he will 
find among the men working for him. 

The Erie Railroad has approached 
this in a rather unusual way. This 
company is giving supervision informal 
courses in public speaking. At the same 
time supervision is being supplied with 
economic facts. The foreman in the 
course of his work runs into a great 
mass of misinformation. If he not 
only knows the truth but has some 
ability to put the truth into convinc- 
ing words, he can correct such mis- 
information and so perform an im- 
portant service. 

To do this successfully, the foreman 
must cultivate an interest in the things 
which make business tick. He must 
do some reading, some thinking on his 
own. 


How Foremen Can Clear Up 
Misconceptions 


Because I have mentioned profits, 
let’s see what an informed foreman 
could do with one of his workmen who 
believes what so many people believe 
—that about three-fourths of the busi- 
ness gross income goes to stockholders 
and management and only about a 
quarter to the workmen. This idea 
has been sown in the minds of a great 
many people by successful propaganda 
methods during the past 15 years. It 
has been accepted as the truth by mil- 
lions of people though nothing could 
be further from the truth. Let me 
illustrate with our own 1947 financial 
record. 

Republic in 1947 had a gross income 
of almost 650 million dollars. This 
represented money paid Republic by 
its customers in return for over six 
million tons of steel and steel products. 

Of the 650 million dollars we had to 
spend, in order to keep our plants 
operating and men working, almost 
350 million for materials and supplies, 
for freight and the hundred other ex- 
penses of doing business. 

Then, under government regulation, 
there was depreciation and depletion 
amounting to nearly 19 million dollars. 
This represented the wear and tear on 
our plants and equipment and the 
exhaustion of our mines. Incidentally, 
under present high costs of mainte- 


nance and replacement this amount 
falls far short of actual needs. 

Then we paid more than 33% mil- 
lion dollars to the communities and 
states in which we operate, and to the 
federal government. This included old 
age and unemployment taxes, federal 
income tax, property taxes, sales taxes 
and dozens of other kinds. 

Finally, Republic’s interest bill on 
the money it borrowed was about 2% 
million. 

This accounts for slightly over 400 
million dollars—a little less than 250 
million remains. 

What became of that 250 million? 
Two hundred seventeen million or 88 
per cent went to the employees as 
wages and salaries. Let me repeat—88 
per cent of the available money went 
to Republic employees. 

The stockholders—the actual owners 
of Republic who had risked their 
money in Republic stock and without 
whom there would be no Republic—got 
13 million dollars in dividends, or about 
five per cent. The employees got $17 
to each of the dollars that went to the 
owners of the business. 

The balance—seven per cent—was 
reinvested in the business so that we 
could maintain our plants in a position 
which allows us to compete with other 
steel companies for customers. 

We don’t have to worry about cus- 
tomers today, but the time is coming 
when we will. If our plants and equip- 
ment have been allowed to run down, 
the available steel business is going 
elsewhere. If that should happen the 
men on our payroll who look to us for 
steady jobs will be looking somewhere 
else for jobs. 

So there, briefly, is the story of who 
got the money available for distribu- 
tion to employees and to stockholders 
and for reinvestment in the business. 
The employees got 88 per cent, the 
stockholders five per cent, and seven 
per cent went back into the business 
to modernize our equipment, and im- 
prove and expand our products so that 
we can remain competitive and there- 
by insure present jobs and make more 
jobs. 

Now you see the difference between 
the true story—the facts—and the 
story that so many believe. 

Imagine a foreman who has all of 
these facts at his finger tips. These 
facts, incidentally, have been given to 
every person on Republic’s payroll 
several times. The foreman hears one 
of his workmen talk about 75 per cent 
to owners and management, and 25 per 
cent to the workmen. Couldn’t that 
foreman really do a job in showing the 
workman his error and in that way let 
in the light of truth? Wouldn’t that 
workman be a better workman if he 
knew the facts? Wouldn’t he feel that 
he was getting a square deal? Wouldn’t 
he be a better American? 

I think he would. In fact, I know 
he would. 

We must remember that the stock in 
trade of our communists and left wing 
groups in this country is to sow dissat- 


isfaction through broadcasting yw, 
truths and malicious lies. If we do» 
equally good job of broadcasting th, 
truth, we will have little to fear abo, 
the ability of radical groups to car, 
out their threat to take control of thi 
country by revolutionary means. 


The Cost of Living Problem 


Let’s look at “cost of living” for ; 
moment. Increase in the cost of living 
is blamed on business. The greatey 
increase has been in food. Here oy 
own federal government is carrying 
on the unending fight to maintain basic 
food prices at a high level. Because oj 
guarantees and subsidies many foo 
prices simply can’t go down to an 
appreciable extent. If through natu 
competition they go down below , 
certain level, Government steps in an 
buys, then prices go up again. That 
one factor that a lot of people don’ 
understand and that foremen should 
understand. 

The second factor is that since the 
war there has been more money iz 
circulation than has ever been the cag 
in the history of our country. At the 
same time people have been educated 
to want and demand more. 

I am in sympathy with a constantly 
rising standard of living but we mus 
all face the fact that such an increased 
living standard is bound to cost all of 
us more. 

Just as individuals must pay more 
for the goods they buy today, so must 
business. Again turning to the steel 
industry, we are faced with an increase 
of approximately 143 per cent when 
we do any building. A blast furnace 
today would cost us probably two and 
one-half to three times as much as the 
blast furnace it would replace. Scrap 
steel, an important raw material, has 
gone up 163 per cent. The wages we 
pay have gone up about 100 per cent. 
These comparisons are based on prices 
which we paid in 1939. And, in the 
face of this, the composite of steel base 
prices has risen only 63 per cent since 
1939. 

So you see companies too have a 
high-cost-of-living problem, just as you 
and your men have. But I doubt 
whether the men who work for you 
are aware of that fact, though we try 
to tell them through company pub- 
lications and other means. The most 
potent method would be if the foreman 
were to add his personal voice. 

These are just two examples of the 
educational work which the foreman 
can do today to great benefit to him- 
self, his company and our economic 
system. 

Study your company publications. 
Read newspapers and magazines. Ask 
your superintendents and manages 
for information about economic sub- 
jects that aren’t quite clear to you. Put 
yourself in a position so you cal 
answer questions or volunteer infor- 
mation. You will make better work- 
men out of those for whom you af 
responsible. You'll get better produc- 
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| about. If your Association could qj f ‘hat ° 
| that, it would be performing a service § mterv.* 
| of great value. 24 per 
In this great country of ours no one § ‘hey 
is denied an opportunity to improy § 7 ‘ 
his position. But to take advantage gf § ‘ey 
Plate. Its skid-resistant pattern provides built-in pro- | that opportunity means a real devotion As a 
tection wherever production feet or wheels must go... | to the goal which you have set fo of the 
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You can put your best foot forward—without slipping— 


whea the flooring in your plant is Inland 4-Way Floor 








floors, steps, ramps, platforms. Made of steel, it’s fire- yourself. There is no easy road to per. ye 
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| and freedom of man as enunciated by J nation 
the Christian religion, influenced every § sons e¢ 
other government in the world. Today | Somé 
you may travel the world over and § noranc 
| with but few exceptions, you will not § ness es 
| find a single government that has not § facts b 





succumbed to the pagan concept of § positiv 
despotic rule by regulation and regi. § which 
mentation or that is not the object of It is 
| open or insidious attack by the apostle | among 
| of the same doctrine. enterp! 


“No Such Thing As The ‘Common’ = 
Good” 
| Mankind appears to be possessed of 
two natures, one which cries out for 
freedom and another which seeks se- 
curity. These seem to be constantly at 
war with each other. Freedom begets 
individual initiative, energy, adven- 
ture, the will to create. Sometimes 
these are the children of necessity as 
in the case of the American colonists 
in a hostile environment. But the ag- 
gregate accomplishment of these is se- 
curity of the mass or whole of the 
people. If I am indigent, a burden upon 
society, I then make all of society 
(which is you) a little less secure be- 
cause of my personal, individual in- 
digence. The mass of a wheat field is 
made up of single grains of wheat. An 
ear of corn consists of single grains. 
The wheat is good, the corn is good, in 
such proportion as single grains are 
good. There is no such thing as the 
common good, except as the individual 
peBOMC erry. part is good, any more than there is 
Vg | common purity in the face of individ- 
| ual corruption. All nature proclaims 


on 
/' Stocked by Leading *y fy | these facts. Mankind knows them to 
if P, be so yet he will allow himself to be 
~’ Steel Warehouses ae ‘ sold on the idea that society is respon- 
api! | 


- | ——__  __ _ .. 
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sible to him and not he to society. 
He is being treated to liberal doses 
of it in our country today. Sometimes 
it is handed to him in the raw, some- 
times in the ways of subtlety. It is au- 
thoritatively said that it is today prac- 
tically impossible to find in our schools 
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of higher learning, including high 
schools, a single textbook which 
yeaches the lessons of individual free- 
dom or the philosophy of our Declara- 
tion of Independence or the Constitu- 


ton. 


“Some Of This Thinking Is Born Of 
Ignorance...” 


A recent survey made of Westing- 
nouse Electric employees disclosed 
that one out of every three persons 
interviewed had fallen for communism; 
4 per cent expressed the belief that 
they would be better off under govern- 
ment ownership; 9 per cent thought 
they would fare just as well. 

As against this Mr. Leonard Reed 
the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation said lately that Russia, in thirty 
years under communism, has not pro- 
juced so much as a button, let alone 
a typewriter, truck or airplane, that 
ould compete in international trade. 

Our people have been told that 2 
yer cent of the people own 80 per cent 
of the national wealth. The fact is that 
in the past 30 years 88 per cent of our 
national income has been paid to per- 
sons earning less than $5,000 a year. 

Some of this thinking is born of ig- 
norance due to the failure of our busi- 
ness establishment to make known the 
facts but much of it is inspired by a 
psitive and well organized force 
which seeks to destroy our institutions. 

It is later than you think. The forces 
among us that would convert our free 
enterprise system to a socialized econ- 


omy, our Republic to a collectivist dic- 
tatorship, have accomplished more 
than is generally believed. 

From 1869 to 1928 our industry re- 
invested an annual average of 20 per 
cent of the value of all goods and serv- 
ices, thus creating new industry, new 
opportunity, new jobs for our people. 

From 1929 to 1938 this figure fell to 
something less than 14 per cent. 

Where does this money go? The total 
cost of government increased 900 per 
cent from 1913 to 1941. In a period of 
only 4 years (1943 to 1947) our govern- 
ment collected more taxes than in all 
time since the start of national taxa- 
tion. 

This is the road to government own- 
ership, to dried-up well-springs of 
private industry, the insidious but 
nonetheless positive appreach of social- 
ism, communism and concentration of 
all power in the state. 

How often have we heard it said 
that our people will not stand for an- 
other depression such as we knew in 
the 1930’s, that they will overthrow 
our system of private enterprise. For 
what? For the English brand of social- 
ized industry? Our system produces 
twice as much. For the French method? 
We produce 2% times as much. For 
Russian collectivism? We produce 5 
times as much. 

We had more people gainfully em- 
ployed at the depth of our depression 
than we employed aitogether at the 
end of 1916. 

Examples of the trend in our coun- 


try toward a socialized or collectivist 
economy are numerous. We, the people, 
are responsible for this. We clamor for 
security, completely forgetting that 
except as the individual makes himself 
secure by his work, his thrift, main- 
taining himself as a free individual 
in an orderly society, there cannot be 
security of the whole. 

The pursuit of security leads inevi- 
tably to slavery. Slavery presupposes 
a master. When the state shall have be- 
come our master then we shall cry out 
in that day against this master we have 
chosen. 

NOTE: The author offers no apology for his 
use of some thoughts and facts presented by 
Henry Weaver in his book, “Mainspring,” 
and Rose Wilder Lane in “Discovery of 
Freedom.” The truth as told by them should 


be retold by every tongue in America. 
—G.L.H. 
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THE BUDD COMPANY 


Automobile bodies and assemblies 


Makers of 


Automobile passenger car, bus, truck and 
trailer wheels, brakes, drums, hubs 


Agricultural implements 


Highway trailer bodies 


Ail-stainless steel railway passenger cars 


BUDD PLANTS 
HUNTING PARK PLANT PHILADELPHIA 
RED LION PLANT PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLEVOIX PLANT DETROIT 
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The most complete 
line of fasteners 
made by 
one manufacturer 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 

















IT TAKES TEAMWORK... 


The achievements of American industry 
are the results of the combined efforts of 
many... each of us is dependent upon 
the efforts of others for the fulfillment 


of our mutual objectives. 


Ranco Inc. is proud of its association 
with the N. A. F. through its employees 
who are members of a group that con- 
tributes, in important measure, to the 


advancement of American industry. 


rT 
World's Largest Mfgs. of REFRIGERATION CONTROLS 
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“FREE 


FLOW” 
C0 Cl 


Throughout any level of management at 
Taylor Forge, and from level to level (top to 
bottom, bottom to top), communication 
flows freely. 


Methods discovered in any management area 
that improve working conditions or increase 
the productiveness of an operation, pass quickly 
to all other areas where they also may bring 
improvement. 


This “free-flow” is an operation working 
every hour of the day at Taylor Forge. It’s 
everybody's job, and “titles” are not allowed to 
get in the way. 


“Free flow” means teamwork. Because of it 
we are able to run our jobs intelligently and 
help our men. It gets results. 


We're proud of this Taylor Forge “free flow.” 
And we're proud that N.A.F. communicates 
similar ideas to help all industry do a better job. 


TAYLOR FORGE MANAGEMENT CLUB 


Edwin O. Ross 


President 


TAYLOR FORGE 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS General Offices & 
Works: Chicago 90, Ill. (P.O. Box 485). Eastern Plant: 
Carnegie, Pa. Western Plant: Fontana, Calif. District Offices— 
New York: 50 Church St. Philadelphia: Broad St. Station 
Bldg. Chicago District Sales: 208 S. LaSalle St. Houston: City 
National Bank Bldg. Los Angeles: Subway- Terminal Bldg. 
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mention helping the kids with their 
homework.” 

“T know, Stan, I’m pretty much in 
the same boat, but do you and your 
wife ever go out?” 

“As much as the average married 
couple with kids when we can get a 
sitter. Why do you ask?” 

“T expect your wife is different, Stan, 
but one of our pet arguments takes 
place whenever we get ready to go 
out for the evening. I get dressed 
first and then I have to wait around 
for 15 to 45 minutes for the missus 
to get ready.” 

“Man, that’s my wife to a ‘T’.” 

“All right, Stan, take this book on 
‘How to Create Job Enthusiasm’ by 
Heyel and read it only on those occa- 
sions when you are waiting for your 
wife to get ready to go out.” 

“Say, I never thought of that. It’s a 
deal.” 

P. S. Stan read 12 books that year 
and the Sloans enjoyed the best rela- 
tionships of the past decade. 


SURE ‘NUF? 
Reports the SKYWRITER 
(North American Aviation Corp) 


O. H. Ebright (98) named his latest 
“Linda.” Weighed in at 7% lbs. 


Chester Schwab (98) is the new 
daddy of 6% lb. Charles. 


Now we know why. Los Angeles is 
growing so rapidly—EDITOR 
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J. E. Bathurst, NAF Manager, as he reming 
the Convention of the seriousness of the 
job ahead. 
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: INVESTMENT ... 
% for November 


% Now for the first time in American 
% Industry, a business magazine which 
% offers comprehensive coverage of the 
% news and views of foremen and super- 
$ visors alongside those of executives, all 
% in one unified package—MANAGE. 


% Who owns MANAGE? ...MANAGE 
% is owned and published by 40,000 loyal 
American foremen and executives uni- 
% fied under a truly non-profit organization, 
, The National Association of Foremen, 
% Dayton, Ohio. 
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% An investment in Manage is an invest- 
ment in Management Teamwork and the 
American Competitive System. 
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DELCO 
- MOTORS 


DON’T ASK FOR TIME OUT 


To avoid costly down-time...to be Special features of design account 
sure of a smooth flow of power hour for the outstanding reliability, effi 

after hour, day after day,evenunder ciency, and low maintenance cost 

the most unfavorable operating con- of these Delcos. Among these fea 

ditions . . . call on Delco for your tures are locked bearings, Delcot 

industrial motor equipment. insulation for the coils, corrosive 

resistant cast-iron frame, positive 
You can always count on a reliable lubrication, dynamically balanced 
Delco motor to carry its load—and _ rotor and shaft assembly, water- 
you need not count on down-time. tight four-position conduit box. 


For complete data on Delco Motors, address 
Deico Products, Dayton, Ohio, or our 
nearest sales office. 


file DELCO MOTORS 


PRODUCTS ; 
PAYTON, OHIO\ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIC 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO e¢ CINCINNATI e¢ CLEVELAND e¢ DETROIT e HARTFORD 








